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Art. I. Medical Obfervations and Inquiries. By a Society of Phyfi- 
cians in London. Vol. V. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell, 1776. 


HE benefits which have already accrued to medicine 

from the publications of this refpectable Society, are 
fuficient to enfure a favourable reception to this additional 
product of their labours; which, if lefs replete with new and 
important matter than fome of the preceding volumes, is yet 
well worthy the perufal of every perfon interefted in medical 
ftudies, Obfervations faithfully related, and judicioufly felected, 
can never be void of utility in the healing art, even if they be 
not remarkable for novelty and fingularity ; fince the rules of 
this art are as yet fo undeterminate, and its objects fo infinitely 
various, that almoft every individual fact may convey new in- 
ftruétion and information. This remark, however, which 
might apologize for a//, has no reference to fome of the contents 
of the volume before us; of which the Reader may judge from 
the following abridged view of the whole. 

The firft paper contains an Account of the Effects of Electricity 
in the Amaurofis, by Mr. Hey, Surgeon at Leeds. This power- 
ful agent, which, in the hands of the philofopher, has been 
the fource of fo many wonders, has of late rather languifhed in 
thofe of the phyfician. Whether this be not more owing to 
the caprice of fafhion, or the effeminacy of the age, than to 
difappointment in the expectations formed of its efficacy, we 
fhall not here inquire; Mr. Hey, however, is certainly entitled 
to approbation for his fuccefsful attemptgyto render it ufeful in 
adiforder generally incurable by the means recommended in 
common practice. 

The mode of application is thus defcribed in the account of 
the firft cafe: * The eleétrical machine was ufed twice a day. 
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Our patient was firft fet upon a ftool with glafs feet, and had 
fpark, drawn from the eyes and parts furrounding the orbits, 
efpecially where the fuperciliary and infraorbitary branches of 
the fifth pair of nerves {pread themfelves. After this operation 
had been continued about half an hour, fhe was made to re. 
ceive for an equal time flight fhocks through the affected parts, 
which were fometimes directed acrofs the head, from one of 
the temples to the other, but chiefly from the fuperciliary and 
infraorbitary foramina to the occiput.’ 

The hiftories of cafes are in number feven, and the general 
refult is as follows: three were perfectly cured by the ufe of 
electricity and bolufles of mercury and camphor. One was re- 
lieved by the fame courfe. One received confiderable benefit, 
and another temporary relief, by electricity alone ; and one died 
paralytic, during the treatment. ‘The difeafe in all thefe cafes 
was recent. ¢ I have never, fays the Author, feen the leaft 
good done to any who have been afflicted with this diforder 
above two years, though I have tried electricity in feveral fuch 
cafes.’ An exception, indeed, to this obfervation arifes from 
the fequel of one of the cafes, which prolonged the time from 
the fiilt feizure to three years. Mr. Hey anticipates the re- 
fiections of the Reader with regard to the fhare the mercurial 
courfe might have in the cure, by obferving that he is inclined 
to attribute the benefit received chiefly to eleétricity, * becaufe 
in two of the cafes no medicines were ufed, yet the progrefs of 
amendment feemed to be as fpeedy in them as in the reft ; and 
in two a degree of fight was obtained by the firlt application of 
electricity.’ 

In the fecond paper we have the Extract of a Letter from Dr. 
Rujb of Philadelphia, containing Remarks upon Bilious Fevers and 
Inoculation. This Article, which may be called /vely medical 
chat, is not fulceptible of an analyfis. We fhall extract from 
it the following curious fact, for the entertainment of our 
Readers: ¢ Dr. Way, an enterprifing young phyfician in Wil- 
mington, in Newcaftle county, informed me a few days ago, 
that he had made a puncture in his arm with a lancet dipped 
in fome variolous matter. Notwithftanding he had had the 
fmall-pox many years before, the fpot where the punéture was 
made, inflamed, and, in the ufual number of days, was filled 
with matter. ‘lo know whether this matter was of the varios 
lous kind, he took a little of it on the point of a lancet, and 
inoculated a patient with it: the patient took the infeétion in 
the ufual time, and had the fmall-pox in a favourable manner.’ 

The third and fourth Articles contain an Account of the Cortex 
Winteranus, or Mazellanicus, by Dr. Fothergill, with a botanical 
Defcripiion by Dr. Solander, and fome Experiments by Dr. Morris. 
They are accompanied with an elegant plate of the oa" 
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form a valuable addition to the natural hiftory of fabjects be- 
longing to the materia medica. 

Some Obfervations on the Ufe of Wort in the Sea Scurvy, collected 
from the journals of feveral furgeons of Indiamen, by Dr. Bade- 
noch, fucceed. ‘They are greatly in favour of the efficacy of 
this dietetical medicine, and, it is to be hoped, will operate 
in recalling it from that neglect into which its ingenious pro- 
pofer, Dr. Macbride, complains it has fallen. ; 

Two cafes, the one, of fingular complaints attending preg 
nancy ; the other, of a fractured fcull, are related in the fixth 
and feventh papers. ‘They are both inftructive, but not capa- 
ble of abridgment. 

In the eighth, Dr. Macbride of Dublin defcribes two cafes of 
an uncommon accident fucceeding delivery, which was a mon- 
ftrous {welling of the dabia and perineum, arifing from extrava~ 
fated blood. In neither of thefe had any violence been ufed in 
the delivery, which had been perfeGlly natural and eafy ; nor 
could the caufe of the accident be traced from any other cir- 
cumftances. The event in both was the burfting of the tegu- 
ments, which were mortified, and which afterwards floughed 
away, and the part healed without the leaft remaining coms 


plain. 


The next Article is an Account of an Afthma, by Dr. Ruth of 
Philadelphia, the caufe of which, as difcovered by difflection 
after death, was a tumour about the fize of a walnut, on the 
left fide of the windpipe, near an inch below the cricoid carti- 
lage, feated partly on the trachea and partly on the a/ophagus. 
Morgagni has related two cafes of this nature, the defcription 
of which aflured Dr. Rufh that his patient laboured under the 
fame complaint, but at the fame time unhappily informed him 
that it was incurable. | 

The roth, rith, 34th, and 35th papers contain cafes of the 
retroverted uterus, fuccefsfully treated by repofition; and in 
the 36th, Dr. Hunter delivers fome general remarks on the dif~ 
eafe, the reality of which, from this addition of teftimony, 
Cannot now admit of the leaft queftion. He obferves, that, 
from different degrees of the caufes which operate to the pro- 
duction of this complaint, the uferus may be, 1. Fully retro- 
verted; or, 2. Half retroverted; or, 3. So far in its natural 
ftate, that the orifice of the uterus thall be downwards. In- 
{tances have occurred of all thefe varieties. With refpec to the 
method of cure, Dr. Hunter thinks that experience has con- 
firmed the propricty of that which was firft propofed. He ad- 
mits that the retroverted uterus would probably, in many cafes, 
of itfelf recover its natural fituation. But fince the patient’s 
condition during this interval would be hazatdous, and the fre- 
quent iniroduction of the catheter, painful and inconvenient, 
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be thinks it would be better, where it can be done with eafe, 
to put an end to the complaint at once, by reduction. We 
fhall only take the liberty of remarking upon this head, that 
thofe cafes in which the reduction might be accomplifhed with 
cafe, would be the moft likely to receive fpontaneous relief ; 
that in one of the inftances related in this volume, a very con- 
fiderable and painful exertion was required; and that many 
practitioners of great experience have fuccefsfully treated all 
the accidents attending pregnancy without ever attempting this 
operation. We by no means would infinuate that the reduction 
is not fometimes abfolutely neceflary ; but the attempt would 
then be advifeable, let the pain and difficulty attending it be 
ever fo great: whereas, in-cafes of lefs neceflity, it might, 
perhaps, be better to truft to nature and medicine, than at 
once to have recourfe to a difagreeable manual operation. 

In the 2th paper, Dr. Douglas of Kelfo gives an Account of 
the Efficacy of Hemlock in fchirrous Cafes and Ulcers. This medi- 
cine, unequal as it has proved to the fanguine expectations en- 
tertained at its firft introduction, will probably always preferve 
a place among the moft valuable articles of the materia medica. 
The prefent cafes, four in number, are very decifive inftances 
of its anodyne and refolvent powers, little inferior to fome of 
the moft remarkable ones related by Dr. Storck. 

The fucceeding Article is a cafe of a fingular kind of Alydro- 
cephalus, in which the water was contained between the dure 
and pia mater, and, making a pufh through the open fontinel, 
formed an enormous tumour on the top of the head. We can- 
not forbear noticing a whimfical blunder of the defigner of the 
plate accompanying this cafe, who, by equipping the figure 
with a necklace and female drefs, has given it the appearance of 
a lady with a high head, inftead of a male child of two or three 
years old. 

The fubjeét of the 14th Article is a painful Affection of the 
Face, a diteale fui generis, which Dr. Fothergill, with his dif- 
tinguifhing fagacity and perfpicuity, points out to the attention 
of the faculty. Its diagnoftic fymptom is an excruciating 
pain, continuing only a quarter or half a minute, but return- 
ing at irregular intervals, which attacks fome part of the face, 
er the fide of the head. Contrary to moft rheumatic affections, 
it is ufually more fevere in the day than in the night. Its fub- 
jects are perfons of advanced years, and chiefly of the female 
fex. The medicine which has been found moft effectual in 
this complaint is the cicuta; from which circumftance, come 
pared with the fex and time of life of thofe moft liable to the 
attack, Dr. Fothergill derives a fufpicion that a wandering can- 
cerous acrimony may be the caule of it, 
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Two cafes, one of Hydasides coughed up frm the Lungs; the 
other, of /udden Death from a Rupture of the Vera Cava, are next 
related by Dr. Doubleday of Hexham. 

They are fucceeded by an Account of the Tree producing the 
Terra ‘faponica, in a letter from Mr. James Kerr of Bengal, 
communicated by Dr. Fothergill. To the defcription of the 

lant are added fome curious particulars concerning the ule 
made of it by the natives of the country where it is produced. 

The 17th Article is an eflay on the Management proper at the 
Ceffation of the Menjes. By Dr. Fothergill. Its defign is to re- 
move thofe groundlefs apprehentfions of the great hazard at- 
tending this period of female ‘life, which have arifen from er- 
roneous and ab{urd notions concerning the nature of the men- 
ftrual difcharge ; and to lay down fuch a pla of treatment, 
varied according to particular circumftances, as may enable the 
young practitioner to conduct his patients fafely and eafily thro’ 
this conftirutional change. ‘The many judicious and important 
obfervations which compofe this treatife, render an abridgment 
impracticable, It is fufficient for us to oblerve that they evi- 
dently appear to be the refult of attentive experience and ma- 
ture reflexion. 

An Account of a fingular Cartes of the Skull is next given by 
Mr. Wathen, Surgeon. It is accompanied with two plates, 
exhibiting a moft formidable appearance of difeafe indeed, 
which it is fcarcely conceivable how a human creature could 
fupport, as this patient did, for a confiderable time, with very 
little general complaint. 

Article the 19th is a cafe of Hydrophobia, very particularly 
defcribed by Dr. Fothergill. A gentleman and his fervant maid 
were bit by a mad cat. They both took the celebrated Orm- 
{kirk antidote, conformably to the directions given by the ven- 
der. About two months after, the gentleman was attacked 
with the dreadful diforder, the fatal event of which is here re- 
lated. The fervant, who yet was firft bitten, and one would 
therefore fuppofe muft receive a greater proportion of the virus, 
remained free from complaint. The only caufe that can be 
affigned for this difference, is, that the wound in the girl's leg 
turned to an ulcer, which remained open for a long time, 
whereas the mafter’s healed prefently. From this circumftance 
fome practical inferences are deduced ; and the Doétor farther 
purfues his reafoning on the fubje&t in fome additicnal Remarks 
on the Treatment of Perfons bit by mad Animals, contained in the 
26th paper. The general tenor of thefe is, to inculcate the 
‘propriety of ufing all our endeavours, by excifion of the bitten 
part, dilating the wound with the knife or cautery, fuéction, 
Cupping, and the like, to prevent the firft abforption of the 
poifon into the blood ; a mode of praétice the more neceflary, 
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fince the inefficacy of every prophylactic remedy hitherto pro. 
pofed is now evinced by unqueftionable facts. 

In the 20th paper, Dr. Cooper communicates to the Society 
a fecond inftance of the performance of the Czfarian operation, 
A gradually advancing diftortion and foftening of the fpine and 
pelvis, originating from a violent rheumatic fever, brought on, 
after feveral very difficult labours, the unhappy neceffity of hay- 
ing recourfe to hyfterotomy as the only poflible means of deli- 
very. ‘The operation proved fatal to the mother ; but the child 
was alive, perfeétly well, and about four months old, at the 
time of drawing up this relation. 

Articles 21 and 22, are cafes of the Angina Pe&oris, with 
Remarks, by Dr. Fothergill, The difleCtions are given of two 
perfons who died of this difeafe ; and a number of circumftances 
are noted, which, all together, contribute to throw much addi- 
tional light on its nature. But although it may now be ranked 
among the known and well defined maladies, little encourage- 
ment is obtained to hope that it can be eflentially relieved by 
medicine. The means which Dr. Fothergill recommends as at 
Jeaft Jikely to palliate the moft urgent fymptoms, and retard the 
fatal event, appear judicioufly adapted to the nature of the dif- 
order, as far as it is yet inveftigated, and deferve the attention 
of practitioners. 

Article 23, is a@ remarkable Cafe of the Softnefs of Bones, by 
Mr. Henry Thomfon, Surgeon to the London Hofpital. 

The two next, by Dr. Percival of Manchefter, containing 
tables relative to the mortality from the fmall-pox and meafles, 
have been offered to the Public in the third volume of that Au- 
thor’s Experimental Ejfays: of which volume an account will 
foon be given in our Review. 

Some very curious Experiments and Obfervations on the Urine in 
a Diabetes, by Dr. Dobfon of Liverpool, are communicated in 
the 27th paper. The Author remarks that the fweetnefs of 
urine, which by fome writers has been accounted a diagnoftic 
fign of this difeafe, has by others been denied to exift. In 
nine diabetic patients, however, he found that the urine was 
always {weet in a greater or lefs degree; and in one of them 
this quality was fo remarkable as to give rife to the experiments 
and obfervations here related. This perfon pafled the amazing 
quantity of 28 pints of urine in the 24 hours. Some of it fet 
by in an open veflel, in the heat of 52 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, underwent a fermentation which was evidently 
of the vinous kind ; this at length changed to the acetous, and 
Jaftly to the putrid. This urine was neither coagulated by the 
boiling heat, nor by admixture of the mineral acids. On eva- 
porating two quarts to drynefs, a.white cake was obtained 
weighing Ziv. 3ij. and Sij. which was granulated, broke eafily 
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between the fingers, and neither by fmell nor tafte could be 
diftinguifhed from fugar, except that it left a flight fenfe of 
coolnefs on the palate. It did not effervefce on the addition of 
acid elixir of vitriol ; but a more concentrated vitriolic acid oc- 
cafioned an effervefcence, with fumes which had the pungent 
{mell of the marine acid. Several very ingenious obfervations 
and queries are deduced from thefe and other experiments, 
which lead the Author to confider the diabetes as a fpecics of 
imperfect digeftion or affimilation, and a difeafe of the fyftem 
in general, rather than of the liver, or fecretory veflels of the 
kidneys, as fome have fuppofed it. 

The Culture of the White Poppy, and Preparation of Opium, in 
the Province of Bahar, is next defcribed by Mr. Kerr of Bengal. 
As this Article may afford entertatnment and inftruction to a 
much larger clafs of Readers than thofe of the faculty, we fhall 


infert it at length : 

¢ Sorr.—The foil of Bahar confifts of clay, and a large propor- 
tion of cryftalline and calcareous fand. In many places white glim- 
mer (mice) abound, in other calcareous grits, which the natives 
burn into lime; upon the furface natrum, nitre, and alimentary 
falt frequently vegetate, and felinitic falt is often found. 

‘ The earth is of a pale colour, readily diffufing in the mouth, 
effervefcing violently with the nitrous acid, which quickly diffolves 
the calcareous particles. 

‘ Cutture.—The ficld being well prepared by the plough and 
harrow, and reduced to an exact level fuperficies, it is then divided 
into quadrangular areas of feven feet long, and five feet in breadth, 
leaving two feet of interval, which is raifed five or fix inches and 
excavated into an aqueduct for conveying water to every area, for 
which purpofe they have a well in every cultivating field. 

* The feeds are fown in October or November. The plants are 
allowed to grow fix or eight inches diftant from each other, and are 
plentifully fuppiied with water. When the young plants are fix or 
eight inches high, they are watered more {paringly. But the calti- 
vator ftrews all over the areas a nutrient compott of afhes, heman 
excrements, cow-dung, and a large portion of nitrous earth, fcraped 
from the highways and old mud walls, When the plants are nigh 
flowering, they are watered profutely to increafe the juice. 

* When the cap/ules are half grown, no more water is given, and 
they begin to colieét the opium. 

‘ At fun-fet they make two longitudinal double incifions upon 
each half-ripe capfule, pafling from below upwards, and takirg care 
not to penctrate the internal cavity of the capfule. ‘Ike inc'fions 
are repeated every evening, until each capfule has received fix or 
eight wounds; they are then allowed to ripen their feeds, ‘The 
ripe caplules afford little or nq juice. If the wound was made in 
the heat of the day, a cicatrix would be too foon formed.—The 
night-dews, by their moifture, favour the exitillation of the juice. 
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‘ Early in the morping old women, boys, and girls, colle& the 
juice, by fcraping it off the wounds with a {mall iron fcoop, and de. 
pofit the whole in an earthen pot, where it is worked by the hand in 
the open fun-fhine, until it becomes of a confiderable fpiffitude : ir 
is then formed into cakes of a globular fhape, and about four pounds 
in weight, and laid into little earthen bafins to be further exficcated, 
Thefe cakes are covered over with the poppy or tobacco leaves, and 
dried until they are fit for fale. Opium is frequently adulterated 
with cow-dung, the extract of the poppy-plant procured by boiling, 
and various other fubitanees which they keep in fecrecy. 

‘ Use and Anuse.—The feeds are fold in the markets, and are 
reckoned delicious eating ; they are ufed in emulfions, and enter 
into the cooling prefcriptions of the Hindoftan phyficians. 

‘ Opium is here a confiderable branch of commerce. There are 
about fix hundred thoufand pounds of it annually exported from the 
Ganges, moft of which goes to China and the Eaftern Iflands, where 
it is ufually fold from two Spanifh dojlars and a half, to fix or feven 
dollars per pound. But the poor cultivator is obliged to fell his 
opium for lefs than half a dollar per pound, and pay out of that his 
rent, taxes, fervants, and all charges. This may feem incredible to 
tholfe who have not contidered what monopolies can produce. 

‘ The good and bad ufes of opium are well known, and defcribed 
in European books: the natives apply it to the fame purpofes, only 
they make a bolder ufe of it: they take it internally as a cordial, by 
which they are agreeably inebriated at a {mall expence. It is fup- 
pofed to give vigour and courage, and is taken previous to all daging 
and arduous attempts; but too frequent ufe of it emaciates the per- 
fon, and a languid ftupefaction appears in his countenance.—In the 
late famine 1770, it was purchaled by the unhappy fufferers at ex- 
orbitant prices, to allay the cravings of hunger, and to banifh the 
dreadful profpeé&t of death. Opium is beat up with a few cooling 
feeds in form of a cataplafm, fpread upon a leaf of the Ricinus, and 
applied to tumefied glands, particularly to difcufs fwelled tefticles ; 
for which purpote it is not inferior to any European prefcription. 

‘ The Chinefe fmoke opium with their tobacco as the greateft de- 
licacy ; and after the ceremony of falutation, it is the firft complis 
ment paid to a vifitor or ftranger. 

‘ The Melays both fmoke and chew opium to excefs, 

‘ I have omitted the defcription of the plant, as it is to be found 
in every botanical writer: it is the papaver /omniferum of Linnzus: 
it grows in Britain without care, to be a much ftatelier plant than 
in this country with the utmoft art. Opium may probably be pro- 
duced in Britain or America upon grounds of little value, and give 
employment to the aged and young, who are unfit for laborious work. 
One acre yields fixty pounds of opium, which valued only at nine 
fhillings per pound, gives 27 1. per acre produce.’ 

Art. 29, is an account of the Amputation in the Ankle with a 
Flap, by Mr. James Lucas, Surgeon in Leeds. A lift of nine 
patients on whom it was performed in the Leeds Infirmary is 
given, with fome remarks on the cafes, and on the operation 
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in general. Altlough the cure feems to have been tedious in 

all thefe inftances, yet Mr. Lucas gives his teftimony in favour 

of the operation, on account of the advantages refulting from 

the power of prefling the ftump, when healed, againft the bot- 
tom of the artificial boot; without which, fuch a machine as 
referves the ufe of the knee joint can fcarcely be ufed. 

In the goth, Mr. Ford, Surgeon in London, gives an ac- 
count of an extraneous Body cut out from the Foint of the Knee. 
The operation was attended with perfect fuccefs; but it may 
not be improper to infert a nate fubjoined to this paper by the 
Medical Society : 

«© The Society have been informed of feveral cafes in which this 
“operation has been performed; fome, like this, have healed up, 
«without any trouble; others have been followed with violent in- 
“ flammation, fever, and death itfelf. Anda diligent obferver of 
“ fuch cafes thinks, that the fuccefs in fome, is owing to the healing 
«‘ of the wound by the firft intention, and that the danger and fatality 
“of others proceeds from a fuppuration coming upon the wound, 
‘which prefently diffufes itfelf over the whole cavity of the joint 
and adjacent parts. And, therefore, that befides fuch chirurgical 
‘ management as may be thought beft for keeping the lips of the 
“wound in perfect contaét, the limb fhould be kept immovable, 
“ and as in this cafe, every thing fhould be avoided that can either 
“irritate the part, or heat the body.” 

Article 31, is the cafe of an encyfted Tumour in the Scrotum, 
which took sts Origin from the Urethra, and contained a great Num- 
ber of calculous Concretions as well as Urine; by Mr. Jofeph Elfe. 

Then follows a cafe of Suppreffion of Urine from a Slough in 


the Urethra, by Mr. John Andree. 


Some further Remarks on the Treatment of Confumptions, by Dr. 
Fothergill, are contained in the next Article. ‘hey are de- 
figned as fupplemental to an excellerr paper on the ufe of re- 
finous medicines in this complaint, communicated to the Pub- 
lic by the fame Author, in the laft volume of Medical Obferva- 
tions, ‘The fubjects of the prefent effay are others of the capi- 
tal remedies employed in phthifical cafes; the bark—elixir of 
vitriol—repeated bleedings—veficatories—Briftol water—change 
of air and climate—and exercife. It is impoffible for us to 
give an abridged view of a fet of obfervations, related with all 
poflible concifenefs, unconnected by any fyftematic plan, and 
very various in their fubjeéts, Practitioners will, we doubt 
not, receive much pleafure and improvement from the fenti- 
ments of fo eminent a phyfician on thefe interefting topics. 

Dr. Fothergill clofes this volume, to which he has contri- 
buted fo liberally, with Ob/ervations on Diforders to which Paine 
ters in Water-colours are expofed. He had frequently found art- 
ifts in this branch violently afflicted with the difeafe ufuall 
diftinguifhed by the name of Calica Piétonum, This he was led, 
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on refle€tion, to attribute to a practice many of them have of 
applying their pencil, charged with pigments frequently pre. 

ared from poifonous minerals, to their lips, while ftudying 
their fubje€t. This fufpicion receives confirmation from a cafe 
here related, which occurred to Baron Dimfdale, of a child 
eight years old affected with an obftinate complaint in his 
bowels, which no medicines were able to remove, till a habit 
he had acquired of continually fucking the pencils with which 
he painted for amufement was difcovered and obviated. That 
the painted toys which children are fo apt to put in their 
mouths when given them to play with, may be a caufe of fome 
of their complaints, is mentioned as fuggefted by Dr. Heber. 
den to the Author of this paper. 

An Appendix, containing fome cafes communicated by Monf, 
Raymond, Phyfician at Marfeilles, which, by accident, were 
not inferted into the body of the work, is added to this volume, 
The two firft are of the bite of a mad dog: one of which, not- 
withftanding the ufe of almoft every prophylactic, terminated in 
a fatal hydrophobia; the other, treated in a very fimilar man- 
ner, was not fucceeded by any complaint. The moft probable 
caufe of this difference was, that the latter perfon was bitten 
through a leather fhoe, the former through a ftocking. Men- 
tion is juft made in this paper of a fact which, from its fingu- 
larity, would feem to deferve a more circumftantial relation, an 
hydrophobia confequent upon a phrenetic attack, without hav- 
ing been preceded by the bite of any animal. 

The latter feries of cafes relate. to the Cure of Suppreffion of 
Urine in the Kidneys, by the Application of Blifters to the Loins. 

On a retrofpect of the materials of which this volume is com- 
pofed, we cannot doubt of its favourable reception from the 
faculty in general ; and we hope that a fenfe of the high repu- 
tation which the publications of this Society have juftly ac- 
quired will animate its members to continue to enjoy, and to 
deferve, the approbation of their brethren. 





Art. II. Conclufion of the Account of Three Dialogues concerning Li- 
berty. See our laft. 


N the fecond Dialogue, the two friends refume the fubjec& 
I of their difcourfe ; and the Gentleman who fuftains the in- 
quiring part begins with obferving, that fome things, which 
all writers on political queftions fpeak much of, were unno- 
ticed in the preceding evening: fuch as, the State of Nature, 
the Rife of civil Government, a Compact, Religion, &c. in all 
which things the liberty of mankind is thought, with abundant 
reafon, to be very much concerned. With regard to thefe 
things, therefore, he wifhes to demand fome explanation. 
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This being readily undertaken by the principal Speaker, it is 
remarked, that a tolerable notion of the /fate of nature may be 
formed from what has been faid in the firft converfation ; for 
in that was contained a defcription of the State of nature in its 
earlieft period ; and writers ufually chufe to diftinguifh the ear- 
jieft period, as that, in which they conceive man to be in the 


ate of nature. ; 

« As for thofe, continues our Author, who are fo very curious in 
their refearches, concerning the fiate of nature, as to confider man 
432 being abftracted from fociety, and naturally unfociable; as an 
individual totally unconnected with his fellow creatures ; we may 
leave them to the enjoyment of their own {peculations ; which, note 
withflanding the difcovery of a wild boy or two, are entirely vain 
and chimerical ; becaufe men never have, naturally, exifted in fuch 
a ftate at any time whatever. 

‘ When we difcourfe of men, as being in the fate of nature, to 
diftinguifh their manner of exiftence, before their entering into any 
formal government; itis a phrafe, which may ferve very well for 
that purpofe: but if we conceive {and itis generally fo conceived) 
that as foon as men fubmit themfelves to government, they are no 
longer i” their natural flate, itis a very great miltake.—It is true, 
they have varied the ftate they were in, betore their fubmiffion to 
government, but that variation does not induce an annihilation of 
the laws of nature; or, in other words, it does not make void rhe 
fate of nature, confidered as a fate, in which men lived obedient to 
the true laws of nature, not enforced by political government: it is 
the injurious part of the ffate of mature (which arifes from the want 
of fome certain and fufhicient power, to enforce an equal and due 
obedience to the laws of nature) that men mean to get rid of, by 
fubmiffion to political yovernment.—All the other parts ot the /tate 
of nature, they mean to preferve by that very fubmiflion.—So that 
when men enter into political government (if upon right principles) 
they are as much in she ftate of nature, as they were before they en- 
tered, with this difference only ; that by the force of a gocd govern- 
ment, the laws of their nature will be preferved in much greater 
purity, than they could be in the ftate of nature fer the want of that 
force.—So much for the fate of nature, confidered in this particular 
light, 

‘ But for my part, I cannot but think it a very unphilofophical 
difiinétion, to fuppofe men to be out of a frate of nature, when they 
fubmit themfelves to government ; or indeed ever to fuppofe them 
to be out of their natural ftate at all, wxle/s when they violate the 
true laws of their nature; and that we know they frequently do, un- 
der government, as well as before their {ubmiffion to goverament. 

" Now if the violation of the true laws of human nature, do (as 
being an anti-natural thing) put men into an uznatural fate; and 
if to correét and reform {uch violations, be to reduce men to their 
natural flate again; and if that can only be effectually done by the 
help of goed government, muft we not conclude, that the true end 
Oi goveruinent is to keep men in their natural ftate? And that men, 
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under fuch government, are really much more in a natural ftate than 
they were, when under no government at all ?” 

Much ambiguity, our Dialogift thinks, would have been 
avoided, if, inftead of the words, in the flate of nature, or ny 
in the flate of nature, the terms, man in his natural flate, or ng 
in bis natural flate, had been employed. This point he properly 
flluftrates, and then proceeds to a farther explanation of his 
fubjeét as follows : 

* Man in his rudeft ftate bears a nearer refemblance to other ani. 
mals; other animals, we allow, are kept in their natural ftate by 
Jaws which att in//indively upon them, and partake but very little, if 
at all, of the rational faculty: fo that we think ourfelves certain, 
that they are true to the laws of their nature: and thus making 
them a meafure for man, we fuppofe him to be more truly in his 
natural fate, the nearer he approaches to the condition of other ani- 
mals: and that may be true, as far as concerns his animal funétions 
merely. But it ought to be confidered, that the peculiar and diftin- 
guifhing faculties of the human mind, which feem to infer a power 
of judging of the propriety of human actions, and a power of che- 
fing or refufing to obey the dictates of nature, make a very confidere 
able difference between the nature of man and of other creatures, 
and prove him to be intended for another and a much higher {phere 
of action. I fee nocaufe therefore to conclude, that the rudeft and 
leat cultivated is more properly the natural ftate of man, on account 
of its approximation to the condition of brutes; but rather the con- 
trary. There is no doubt indeed, as I faid before, that man, inthe 
animal or inftinétive part of his nature, hath a great fimilarity to 
other creatures: but to pafs away a life in the exercife of the animal 
faculties only, would hardly be deemed natural in a human crea- 
ture: yet fuch nearly is the favage ftate. Now what other conclu- 
fion can be juftly drawn from all this, but that man in @ favage or 
uncultivated ftate is in the loqweff and leaf? improved ftate of human na 
ture; aud in that which approaches the neareft to the brute creation ?— 

‘ [t is, no doubt, the proper place to commence at, in the 
hiftory of human nature; and that is the only ufe that ought 
to have been made of it. But to fuppofe men to be out of their 
natural fiate, as foon as they begin to form plans of govern- 
ment, and to invent the ufeful and ornamental arts of life, is 
as irrational as to fuppofe ants out of their natural ftate, 
when they ftore up their hoards againft winter; or bees, when 
they conftruct combs for their honey.’ 

Our ingenious Writer, after having fhewn, with great pre- 
cifion and good fenfe, that a creature formed as man is, with 
fuch faculties, fenfes, and mental powers, is by nature moved, 
according as particular circumftances arife, to form and to 
fubmit himfelf to political inftitutions, and to invent and cul- 
tivate arts ufeful and ornamental to life, and neceflary to his 
well-being ; comes to the origin of civil government, which he 
thus briefly delineates : 
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« If the principles of nature have exifted at all times, in all men, 
4nd to believe otherwife muft furely be very unphilofophical) is it 
ot eafy to perceive, that the paflion which impels us to the propa- 
: ‘on of our fpecies, together with its confequent affections ; that 
he neceflitous ftate of men without reciprocal afiiftance ; that the 
nutual ftrength and fecurity, which the union of numbers gives to 
a body of men, and the attracting pleafures of converfation and fo- 
cability ; do all feverally and unitedly draw men, neceffarily, into 
fociety @<—- Why may we not believe then, that a {mall number of 
nen, in a (tate of pure fimplicity, might live amicably together, un- 
der the fole influence of the laws of their nature, at leaft for fome 
time; and that fmall irregularities might be corrected by fhame, by 
far, and by reproof ?-——Greater crimes, from the dread all men 
would have of their extending to themfelves, would naturally excite 
them to think of the means otf prevention. ‘They would, doubtlefs, 
congregate, and confult for the general fafety ; and, in their defence, 
would orm rules, inftitutes, or civil laws, by the energy of which 
they might hope to fecure themfelves from fuch enormities in future. 
As crimes increafed, fo would civil inflitutes; and fo a body politic 
would as naturally be produced, as any orher effect in nature.’ 

It being here afked, whether it is not hard to conceive, how, 
fom fo fimple an origin, fo great a diverfity of governments 
could arife; the Author endeavours to remove the difficulty; 
and then proceeds to the confideration of the original compact, 
with regard to which he makes a number of acute and judi- 
cious obfervations.—Granting the exiftence of a formal or an 
implied compact in every ftate, what may one naturally fuppofe 
to be the foundation and object of fuch a compact ?—The ob- 
je? muft be general good or happinefs; and if fo, the founda- 
tion muft be on juftice.—It cannot otherwife be a fair compact : 
for if the intereft and advantage of one, or a few only, be aimed 
at and obtained, to the oppreflion of the reft, it is nothing lefs 
than deceiving and over-reaching the oppreffed party; and 
therefore fuch a compact muft be, in its nature, void.—There 
can be no juf? political compact made contrary to the true prin= 
ciples of human nature; becaufe if the foundation of fuch com- 
pat muft be on ju/fice, the determinations of juffice muft be 
regulated by thefe principles. Men, from a fenfe of the excel- 
lence of thefe principles, being moved with a defize of prefery- 
ing them as pure as poffible, firft formed civil polities.—No 
compact can, therefore, be fuppofed of any force or validity, 
which would oblige men, in any manner not confonant to thefe 
principles, And thus we find the juft meafure of every formal 
or implied political compact to be the true principles or laws 
of human nature. 

_ But it has been ufual to view this matter in another light, 
in which it is prefumed that a people can ftipulate away the 
tights and privileges of their nature, in favour of cheir prince, 
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or rulers ;—fo that the people are never fuppofed to hava'ay 
right to abolifh the authority of their governors, even if jt 
fhould be judged abfolutely neceflary for the general welfare of 
the community.—To talk of a compact on fuch a foundation 
as this, muft be efteemed, as the Writer juftly obferves, an im. 
pudent mockery of the common fenfe of mankind. He endea- 
vours, therefore, farther to explain the nature of this political 
compact, and to fix it in its true point of view, in the follow. 
ing manner : 

« When men firft began to difregard the impulfes or laws of their 
nature, and their irregularities and vices pointed out the necefity 
of political inftitutions ; at the commencement of thofe inftitutions, 
the firft probable appearances of a compact are difcovered. But 
here we do not perceive any appearance of a compact between par. 
ties, whofe rights, interefts, or views are diftinct or oppofite: it is 
rather a general union or agreement of a fociety of men, in defence 
of the rights of human nature. It is an agreement to fubmit to fuch 
inftitutes, laws, and regulations, as may be deemed adequate to the 
purpofes of reducing men to, and of retaining them in, a proper 
f{ubjection to the laws of their nature: and the obligations of this 
agreement, to be juft, muft be equal on every member of the fociety, 
Will the advocates for unjuft authority, interrogated he, be able to 
derive much advantage from a compatt of this fort? 

‘ But it has been affirmed that when men enter into a political 
fociety, they make a formal, or a tacit, furrender of their natural 
rights to that fociety; and, as it were, compact or agree {0 to do, 
The drift and tendency of this affirmation is to eftablifh the autho. 
rity of all ruling powers, juft or unjuft, and to debafe and enflave 
mankind. But no maxim was ever more falfe, or lefs founded in 
nature. Men neither do, nor can mean, by entering into govern- 
ment, to give up any of their effential natural rights: they mean, 
by the aid of government, to maintain and fecure them, They do 
not mean to fubjugate themfelves to the will of tyrannical matters, 
nor even to political laws, when diffonant and repugnant to the 
principles of their nature. Their intention, as well as the true end of 
government, is quite the contrary. For, if men had paid a punttual 
obedience to the laws of their nature, the inftituting of civil laws, 
and confequently of civil magiftrates, would have been quite un- 
neceflary. Civil laws were initituted to enforce obedience to the 
true laws of human nature. Therefore civil laws, which contradict 
or are repugnant to the true laws of human nature, are not im con- 
Science binding. And all civil laws, and all civil magiftracies, ought 
to be formed, altered and correéted, confirmed or abolifhed, accord- 
ing as they agree with, or are repugnant to, the true laws of humaa 
nature,’ 

But were we to grant, that under government fome of ouf 
natural rights muft neceflarily be waved for the fuppofed advan- 
tage of the community at large; it muft alfo, as our Author 


fhews, be allowed, at the fame time, that, in juftice, no par 
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of the rights of nature fhould be given up by any one, which 
ought not to be given up by every member of the fame com- 
munity. The ju/? equality of mankind demands fo much. 

The defign of the original compact being found to be the 
defence of the natural rights of mankind ; when fuch civil laws, 
as may be judged adequate to fuch defence, are agreed on, the 
manner of putting them into execution becomes the next ob- 


ject of confideration, and produces another fort of compaé?, which 


is entirely relative to the execution: and hence originate all 
the various powers and authorities of magiftracy. Here the 
Writer is led to the examination of the true nature of this kind 
of compaét, which comprehends in it all that is moft important 
to civil liberty: and the refult of his inquiry is, that this com- 
pact does not give the magiftrates any power independent of the 
people, or independent of the ends propofed by the people to 
be accomplifhed by that power. It does not fix them as lords 
and mafters of the people: it only conftitutes them executors 
of the laws or determinations of the people, to which they, 
with the whole community, are equally fubjeét. The come 
pact, ftriGtly fpeaking, on the part of the people, extends only 
to the intrufting of the magiftrates with certain portions of 
power, which are to be exercifed in certain modes, with a 
view to attain ends which may be deemed beneficial to the 
community at large, and to fupport the magiftrates in the exe 
cution: and the magiftrates, on their part, are bound to ob- 

ferve the modes, and to purfue the ends, truly and faithfully. 
© On the whole, fays our Author at the conclufion of the fecond 
dialogue, the juft rights of human nature, founded on the divine 
principles, which the all-wife Creator hath originally impreffed on 
the human {pecies, are utterly unalienable 4y any means what/oever { 
No rights of princes, no powers of magiltracy, no force of laws, no 
delutive compacts, grants, or charters, can ever entitle any part of 
mankind to deprive their fellow-creatures of thefe natural rights ‘ 
All the nations upon earth (thofe in the moft flavith, as well as thofe 
in the moft free ftate) poffefs an innate, inherent, and indifputable 
night, to affert their /berty at all times! Nor can any thing be more 
glorions than the attempt, founded on juft principles, even if it fail : 
for then we fhall feel the fublime fatisfaction of being actuated by 
thofe divine principles, which, from their native truth and beauty, as 
oa as from our inward fenfe of them, we know to be the laws of 

0 hd 

_ The fubje& of the third Dialogue is religious Liberty, which 
is difcufled with the fame good fenfe and liberality of mind that 
are difplayed upon the preceding topics. A few expreilions, 
indeed, have dropped from the Writer, which feem to indicate 
his not being favourable to revelation; but thefe expreffions. 
are only incidental. His general fentiments and reafonings, in 
fupport of the right of mankind to the exercife of a perfec 
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freedom in religion, provided they do not offend againft the 
ju Jaws of human nature, have our entire approbation, xX 
'] 
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Art. III. Lindfey’s Sequel to bis Apology, continued, 


N our Review of the preceding month, we laid before our 
Readers the general plan of Mr. Lindfey’s Sequel to his 
Apology on refigning the Vicarage of Catterick, with fome ex. 
tracts from the three firft chapters of that work. The Author 
proceeds, in the fourth chapter, to illuftrate and eftablith the 
interpretation he has given of the beginning of St. John’s 
gofpel, by references to various paflages of the New Teftament; 
the import of which be unfolds in popular and perfpicuous lan. 
guage, at the fame time evincing great learning, and a cone 
fummate knowledge of the phrafeology of fcripture. 

The particular defign of thefe references, and of the inter. 
pretation our Author has exhibited of them, is to fhew that 
Chrift received the powers by which he was enabled to execute 
the part affigned him from the FATHER; i.e. from the Als 
mighty Creator, the great original of all power, and the only 
fource of wifdom; that the Spirit of God, by which Chrift 
was guided and affifted, was the fame as the Loges or Word 
mentioned John 1. 1.—that the idea of two natures in Chritt is 
not warranted by holy writ—that by the words Holy Spirit we 
are not to fuppofe an intelligent agent to be intended diftin® 
from the perfon of the Father, but a divine power and gift— 
and laftly, that by the expreflions coming from God, and God 
dwelling in Chriff, we are only to underftand the divine miffion 
of Jefus, and that high degree of knowledge and power which 
awese, communicated to him as the delegate of heaven. 

From the paflages commented on in this chapter, among 
other inferences Mr. Lindfey concludes as follows : 

‘ It appears that Chrift’s knowledge, wifdom, and power, are 
uniformly and invariably afcribed to the Spirit of God. This there- 
fore deftroys that moft abfurd and unintelligible fition of sqwo natures 
in Chrift, the one divine the other human, Becaufe if he had been 
poffeffed of a divine nature of his own, it would have been fufficient 
to have inftruéted him in every thing, and to have enabled him to 
work miracles, fo that he would not have ftood in need of the Spirit 
of God, or any foreign help. 

‘* Thefe two fuppofed natures in Chrift are the continual refuge 
both of the learned and unlearned, who will have him at all events, 
and notwithftanding his own plaineft declarations to the contrary, to 
be God equal to the Father. When we allege thofe fayings of Chrift, 
that he was ignorant of fome things, that the Son did not know the 
day of judgment, but the Father only (Mark xiii. 32.) that his Father 
was greater than he (John xiv, 28.) that he could do nothing of 
himfelf (John v. 19.) but received all his power and direétions from 


the Father ; the evafion ftraightway is, that all this is fpoken rs bis 
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human nature; as if he were compofed cf two perfons, one of which 
knew, and could do many things, which the other could not know 
ofdo, aod which the fuperior nature or perfon kept conc aled from 
the other. So that although Chriit aflerts ic of his whole perfor, I 
myfelf-—my Father 1S greater than I; we are not to be ceee aie > 
and in direct oppofition to his own words, 1t is maintained, thar the 


. > 
ris noT greater than be. 
Fathe : £ f 4 . , : 


‘ The promife of the Holy Spirit to the apoftles has been much 
miftaken. And the mitiake concerning it has unhappily contributed 
to bring into the Chriftian Church a new object of worthip, a third 
Divine Perfon, unknown to the Jews int:rely, and to Chriftians for 
the firft three centuries. But our Lord {peaks o; the Spirit as a pere 
fon only in the fame manner as Wi/dem, Prov. viii. and ( harity, 
1 Cor. xiii. have perfonal acts attributed to them. And as the in- 
tent of beftowing this Holy Spirit or miraculous power on the a, of- 
tles was toenable them more effectually to propagate his goipel, he 
defcribes it under the charaéter of another aa@'vo.ate, or afliilant that 
would be fent tothem, to remind them of what! e had taught ‘hem, 
and to qualify and ailit them in teaching the fame to ocheis. 

‘ That not a real Divine Perfon is here intended, but only the ex- 
traordinary miraculous gifts which fhould be beitowed on his fol- 
lowers, is fully proved : 

1. * Becaufe our Lord himfelf, a little before he took his final 
leave of his apoftles, calls it a power or gift from God: Luke xxiv. 
49. Behald I fend ihe promife of the Father upon you: but tarry ye in 
the city of Ferufalem, until ye be endiwed with power from on hgh. 

2. ‘ Becaufe his words plainly intimate, that he {poke nu of a 
perfon, when he fays, John xiv. 26. the Comforter, the Holy Ghoft 
(not as we render it, which is the Holy Ghoil) wom the Father will’ 
fend. For here he himfelf explains to them, that by the Comforter 
he meant the Holy Spirit ; and as they were Jews, thev would not be 
at a lofs to underftand that he {poke of the fame Holy Spirit or 
power, by which their ancient prophets had been in{pired to do mi- 
racles, and to deliver the oracles of God. 

3. © Becanfe in the 4&s of the Apoftles, and in the other books of 
the New Teftament, where we have an account of the fulhiment of 
the promife of Chriit, and of the particular miffion of the Holy 
Spirit, we do not find any intelligent agent or perfon introduced, 
but only extraordinary divine powers befiowed on the apoilles and 
their converts.’ 

The fifth chapter of the Sequel contains matter of great 
importance to the juft conception of Mr. Lindfey’s queftion. 
He founds the utmo(ft depth of argument, fo far as the {crip- 
tures of the New Teftament are concerned, by which the 
maintainers of the Pre-exisTENCE of Jefus fupport that doce 
trine. He proves that the gofpel of St. John was not written 
to evince the divinity of Chrift—that the various paflages of 
that Evangelift, which have been alleged in evidence of this 


- dodtrine, admit of a much more commodious interpretation 
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upon other principles—and that the afferting of fuch do&trine 
could not poffibly have been the intention of the writer of 
them. He then proceeds to examine the moft important texts 
taken from the other writers of the New Teftament, which 
have been fuppofed to bear relation to this fubject—and, dif- 
daining all other authorities, confirms bis own interpretation or 
paraphrafe by the aid of the rules of found criticifm applied 
to the words of fcripture : certainly the moft judicious and un- 
exceptionable mode of procefs that can be conceived, and in- 


deed the only one which can with any confiftency be adopted 
by a Proteftant divine. 


The following extracts will afford an idea of our Author’s 
execution of this part of his defign: 


‘Jt was the fentiment of fome ancient Chriftian writers, who 
have therein been much followed by modern commentators, that the 
three Evangelifts Matthew, Mark, Luke, fpeak only of fuch things 
as belonged to Chrift asa man: but that the apoftle John, in his 
gofpel, treats of Chrift’s divine nature, or ftate before he was born 
of the Virgin Mary; and that having perufed their writings, and 
obferved their deficiency in this refpect, he undertock to fupply it. 
‘© So that (fays Theophylact) what none of the other Evangelifls 
have taught us, he (John) has thundered forth. For as they con- 
fined their narratives to what happened to Chrift in the body, and 
fpeak nothing clearly or exprefsly of eternal generation ; it was to 
be feared that fome earthly-minded fouls, who had no relifh for what 
was truly fublime, would thence imagine that Chrift had no 
exiftence from the Father before he was born of Mary: which was 
really the cafe with Paul, Bifhop of Samofata: and therefore the 
great John relates his heavenly generation,” 

‘ It has been fhewn above, and will hereafter more fully appear, 
that our Evangelift does not defcribe Chrift in any other capacity, 
but as a man extraordinarily commiflioned and impowered by God ; 
or intimate any prior exiflence belonging to him before his birth of 
Mary; nor does he differ from his fellow Evangelilts on this point, 
unlefs it be that he more induftrioufly and at large records thofe fay- 
ings of Jefus, in which he declared that he received his being and 
all his powers from God.’ 

* 6 . + Sa & 
John xvi. 5. 6 And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own felf, with the glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 

* It has been too haftily and erroneoufly concluded from this part 
of Chrift’s prayer, that he is afking Almighty God to beftow upon 
him fomething of which he had been in poffeflion before the world 
was; but which he had voluntarily relinquifhed when he had his 
birth from his mother Mary. How little foundation there is for fuch 
a conclufion will appear by attending to the following circumftances 
pointed out by our Lord himfelf, in this very prayer, viz. 1. the 
date and commencement of that g/ory which he requefts; 2. his 
manner of {peaking concerning the fhare which his difciples were to 
have with him in it; 3. the nature of the glory isfelf. For, 


1. * He 
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3 ¢ He himfelf fays, ver. 4, 5. J have Sinifoed the work which 
hou gave? me to do: and now, O Father, glorify thou me, Ee. This 
fhews that the glory he prayed for was to be fubfequent to the faith- 
ful difcharge of his duty to God in this life, and the reward of it. 
He declares the fame, Luke xxiv. 26. _Ougot not the Corift to have 
fuffered thefe things and to enter into his glory ? Aad fo allo 1 Pet. i. 
10, 11. Of which falvation the prophets have enquired — ; fearching 
what or what manner of time the Jpirit f Chri) which was in them 
did fignify, when it tefiified beforehand the fugerings of Curil, and the 
glory that fouuld follow. So that his glory was fomcetning hitherto 
unpofleff:d and future. 

2. * Verfe 22. He fays—rhe glery which thou gavef (rather haf 
iven) me, L have given them. Oblerve his words carefully. The 
glory that he fpeaks of, God, he fays, had given to him. Not that 
it was already beiiowed upon him ; for then there would have been 
no occafion to pray for it. Butthe heavenly Father had promifed 
to beftow it; and therefore he {peaks of it as already given, becaufe 
by the promife of Ged, which can never fail it was as fully his own, 
as if he had been in actual poffefficn of it. 

¢ And in like fort, be bad given this glory, he here faith, to his 
difciples, i.e. promifes it to them (John xiv. 1, 2, 3. and at other 
times) had given it to them by promife, and thereby infured it to 
them as much as if they were already poffefied of it, 

‘ And therefore, as our Lord fays, that his Father fad given him 
the glory he prays for, though it was not yet beflowed, but only 
promifed to him : fo does he fay, that 4e bad glory with God before 
the world was: not that he had really been in potieffion of it before 
the world was, but becaufe it was deftined for him by God, known 
unto whom ave all his works from the beginning, Acts xv. 18. 
In the fame manner, 2 Tim. i. 9. Eph.i. 4. God is faid to have 
chofen us, and, to have given us his grace before the foundation of the 
world, before the world began; although we had then affuredly no 
being, And Matt. xxv. 24, where our Lord dcfcribes the bleffing 
of thofe who fhall have promoted his gofpel, the caufe of truth and 
righteoufnefs: he fays, Come, ye bleffed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared fir you from the beginning of the world.—He m} gkt have 
faid, ** inherit the kingdom qw~:ch you have had with God before the 
foundation of the world.” 

3. * What is the glory that Chrift here requefts the heavenly Fa- 
ther to beitow upon him? 

* We may affure ourfelves, that as all prayer ever ought to be, 
fo Chrift’s prayer now would be fuited to his charaSer, prefent cir- 
cumftances, defires, and expectations. What then fo proper and 
natural for the holy and benevolent Jefus, at the clofe of life, to afk 
of the Supreme Father, and fovereign difpofer of all things, as the 
fuccefs of that gofpel, by which the virtue and happinefs of mankind 
Was to be promoted ; which had been his fole aim and purfuit, for 
which he had lived, and for which he was abour to die! to luppole 
him to pray for his own private happinefs and advancement; and to 
animate himfelf with a profpect of that from God, as in the come 
Mn opinion of the glory he fought, would not be fuitable to that 
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perfection of moral character which we cannot but afcribe to him, 
nor acting up to that idea of the molt enlarged univerfal benevolence 


which feems to have actuated him.’ 
* * o * * * 


‘ Philip. ii. 5g. ‘* Let this mind be in you, which was alfo in 
Chrift Fejus: who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God: but made himfelf of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a fervant, and was made in the likene/s of mens and 
being found in fashion as a ry De ssgagen himfelf, and a obedient 
unto death, evin the death of the crofs: wherefore God hath hichly cx. 
alted hin, £5 c.” f , . piles 

* It ts commonly prefumed, that this paflage conveys a full proof 
of Chriit’s pre-exiitence; and that the form of God here {poken of, re. 
lates to the fplendid condition of being, which he poffefied before 
his appearance in the world, or was found in fafbion as aman. An 
unpicjudiced examination of the apottle’s words will probably thew, 
that he did not intend to convey any fuch thing by them. 

‘ He is obvionfly recommending humility and obedience to God 
by the example of Chrift; but thefe are the virtues of a creature, 
and cannot belong to God. This therefore befpeaks Chrift to have 
becn the creature of God, though greatly favoured and beloved, His 
high rank, eminence, and dignity, from which he as it were de- 
{cended, is defcribed by his being in the form of God. 

© This form of God was fomething pofleffed by Chrift when he was 
upon carth. For the apoittle fpeaks of it as belonging to Chrift Jefus, 
names which marked him out asa man amongft men. It is, moreover, 
no part of St, Paul’s inquiry or concern here, who or what he had 
been in a former condition of being, fuppofing there had been any 
fuch. Tle would certainly point to what fell within the obfervation 
of beholders, and not to a part of the character of Jefus, which was 
unknown, and never explicitly mentioned by the apoitle; 1 would 
fay, never mentioned at all. St. Paul alfo, as will foon be perceived, 
{peaks of our Lord as laying afide this form of God while he was among 
men; not before he came among them. And the exprefions uled by 
him, confirm this, ey on feou maou" being in the form of God, 
as our tranflators have well rendered it; not vrastas, having been, 
and it feems emphatical here ; although the prefent time is fometimes 
put for the pait. 

‘ The term poopr, forma, facies, figura, imports the outward 
form, face, refemblance of any thing or perfon, in oppofition to its 
real internal nature and coniitution. We are then to inquire, what 
might be that form or appearance of God which Chrift wore upon 
earth? Now this evidently confifted in thofe extraordinary endow- 
ments of a divine wifdom and power, which thone forth in him: by 
which he fpoke fo as never man fpoke, knew the hearts of men, 
healed the fick, reflored fight to the blind, raifed the dead, multt- 

lied a few loaves to the feeding of many thoufands ; in fhort, re 
fembled God, and not weak, frail, indigent man. 

‘ This was his great dignity. Next follows the account of his hu- 
mility ; be thought it no rebbery to be equal with God, favs our Englith 


verfion. But this was no proof in the leait of his humility ; but the 
9 contrary. 
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contrary. Common fenfe therefore, and all juft critici{m, mutt ap- 
rove the better interpretation given by the learned Dr. Clarke, and 
by him fupported with great ability, and the teitimony of the mott 
ancient Chriflian writers ; viz. being in the form of God, he did not 
Ink on it as a prize to be haftily catched at to be like God; did not 
eagerly covet to be honoured for his Godlike powers ; was not am- 
bitious of difplaying them 

‘ But his humility went farther. He made himfelf of no reputation, 
aut excvvoe, emptied himfelf, laid afide all thefe high powers and pres 
rogatives, as if he had not been poffeffed of them, fave where the 

tory of God and benefit of mankind called him forth to exert them, 
and avoided al] praife and honour of men on that account. 

‘ And took (rather, leaving out the connecting particle, facing) upon 
him the form wuccr, of a fervant, or flave, who has nothing chat he 
calis his own (the Son of Man bath not where to lay his head, Matth. 
viii. 20.) and whofe province it is to ferve others ; (the Son of Man 
came ot to be miniftered unto, but to minifier, Matth, xx. 2%). Thus 
he laid afide the form of God, during his abode here below, and took 
the form of a fervant. 

© Ana was made in the likenefs of men; was or being in the likenefs 
of men: tor St. Paul is not declaring what God made Chrilt, but 
how he conducted and demeaned himfelf; and is carrying on the 
defeription of his humility: and he obferves that he had nothing, 
he aflumed nothing to diitisguiih him from ordinary mortal men, 
being expofed to the fame fufierings, and all our finlefs infirmity ; 
BY OLtubwAATS AN@PQIILIN yevonsvoe, John i. I4. Rom. vill. 39 &e. 

* The apoile now defcends to the lalt ftage of our Lord’s humi- 
lity: for he could fink no longer. 

‘ And being found in fafbion as a man, he humbled bimfelf, &c. 
i.e, being in the circumitances and condition of a mortal man 
oxnuais w, ANOPQIOS, taking nothing upon him beyond the rate 
of weak, common mortals; although he had power to have refifted 
and overcome his enemies, he fubmitted to the mott barbarous ufage, 
and a mott cruel in‘amous death, #2 obedience to Ged, John x. 11. 

* Wherefore God hath highly exaited him | His exaltation was not 
the reward o! his hu-nility in ttripping himfelf of any fuppofed dig- 
nity or happinefs enjoyed in a former itate of being; for the apoftle 
gives not the leait inumation of any thing of that kind, and fpeaks 
only of his prefent conduct and behaviour. But it was the re- 
ward of his labours, and innocent and virtuous fufferings unto death 
in the caufe of truth and righteoufnefs. 

_“ There is a very beautiful, and, as appears to me, jut illuftra- 
tion of his much controverted paffage in Vol. III. p. 251, of the 
Theological Repofitory, which gives additional ttrength to the interpre- 


tation here adopted.’ 
“i K.! 
[To be concluded in our next.] 
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Ant. IV. 4 Second Voyage round the World, in the Years 1772, 73, 
~4, 75+ By James Cook, Efq; Commander of his Majefty’ s Bark 
the Resotution. © Undertaken by Order of the King, and en. 
couraged by a Parliamentary Grant of goccol. Drawn up from 
authentic Papers. 4to. Os. Od. Boards. Almon. 





T is well known that the journals, or other Writings, in 
general, of all the people who made the voyage above-men- 
tioned, were fecured by official authority, in order (a8 we 
fuppofe) not only to prevent imperfect or fallacious accounts 
from being obtruded on the Public, but to conceal from other 
nations, fuch particular difcoveries as government might think 
it expedient to fecrete,—at leaft, for the prefent. The fame 
means were uled with refpecét to the former voyages on difco- 
very in the fouthern hemi(phere, performed by Meflrs. Wallis, 
Byron, Carteret, and Cook, whofe papers were publifhed by 
the late Dr. Hawkefworth; and yet, notwithftanding thete 
precautions, feveral details of all thefe voyages have ftolen 
abroad, exclufive cf the accounts publifhed, or to be publithed, 
by the appointment of the Admiralty.—Of Capt. Cook’s laft, 
or fecond voyage (the particulars of which, by authority, have 
not yet iflucd from the prefs) a‘/ournal was publifhed about fix 
months ago; fee Review for April, p. 159: and here we have 
another performance, on the fame fubject, of fimilar origin, 
and unknown Authorfhip, 

It is probable that the prefent, as well as the former narrative 
of Capt. Cook’s fecond voyaze, is compiled from fome journal 
which was withhe!d when the writings of the feveral perfons 
on board, relative to the expedition, were /uppofed to have been 
all fealed up, for the infpection of the Admiralty-office: or, 
perhaps, if delivered up, it was returned to its original author, 
as containing nothing that might entitle it to detention.—Be 
this as it may, we fulpect that fome cther author, more accuf- 
tomed to the bufinefs of book-making, hath been concerned in 
the publication ; that fume embel/i/iment was deemed neceflary ; 
and that the work hath, accordingly, undergone fuch cmprove- 
ment and transformation as might at once ferve to entertain 
and impofe on its readers —A meagre journal of nautical par- 
ticulars—latitudes, longitudes, winds, bearings, diftances, cur- 
rents, &.—would have been d: y, tedious, “and uninterefting 
to the million, but a dafh of the marvellous would give life and 
{fpirit to the piece. To the marvellous, therefore, the induf- 
trious and ingenious Editor has had recourfe * ; and poor injured 





* And yet he fcruples not to cry out, with Cicero, 
Ne quid faifi dicere audeat, ne ae vert non audeat £ 
But a namelefs Writer may make what profeflions he pleafes. 
If he bluthes, who fees it? 
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TavuTH is left to feek redrefs from the flow, though fure ope- 
ration of TIME,—which * brings to light all the hidden things 
of darknefs.” 

It is ot to be fuppofed that any member of the fociety of 
Monthly Reviewers accompanied Capt. Cook, or Capt. Fur- 
neaux *, in their circumnavigation of the vlobe, in order to 
qualify himfelf for the tafk of criticifing the printed accounts, 
genuine or fpurious, of their voyage, which might happen to 
be pudlifhed; neverthelefs, we are enabled to decide on 
many particulars related in the narrative before us, by fuch au- 
thority as, we prefume, will not be difputed, even by the Edi- 
tor himfelf:—on whom we are bound to pafs our cenfure, by 
that refpect which is due to the Public, and to our own cha- 
racters—as the vigilant and faithful detectors of every {pecies of 
literary fraud and impofition. 

The paflages contained in the following felection, are, on 
the cuthority of Capt. Cook, all pronounced to be falfe; and wé 
give them without any other regard to method, than the fuc- 
ceflive order in which they occur in the book. 

P.14. Defcribing the climate, and produétions of the 
country, at the Cape of Good Hope, the Author fays, £ their 
cabbages and colly-flowers weigh from 30 to 40 pounds, their 
potatoes from 6 to 10, raifed from feed brought from Cyprus 
and Savoy.” This amplification reminds us of the mon/trous 
cabbage and great pot in the jeft book. 

P.15. A midfhipman of the Re/o/ution plunges his hanger 
into the body of a failor belonging to the Adventure; and then 
runs a black man through with a fmall fword. The Author 
fhould have added, to complete the ftory, that Capt. Cook or- 
dered the body of the failor to be falted and boiled, to eat, by 
way of pickled pork, with the great cabbages and colly- flowers 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 

P, 19, Somewhere, between So. latitude 54 and 59, * faw 
an ifland of ice, on which were hundreds of penguins, and fome 
animal refembling a man.’ There is no refemblance of truth in 
this latter circumftance. 

P.20. Dreadful alarm of fire on board the Refolution, in 
the forefail room, directly over the magazine ; but never before 
heard of by the Captain. | 

P.24. ¢ Heard bitter cries in the night,’ (at New Zealand) 
but they were heard by the Author only. 

P.25. Part of the fhip’s crew being afhore, * they were 
alarmed with a voice from the fhip, ‘* Come on board, come 


———_> 


* 





* Capt. Cook’s confort, in the Adventure, which feparated from 
the Refolution, in a hard gale, foon after their arrival at New Zea- 
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on board, the Indians are coming down.” This voice, too, 
w.s heard only by the Autior: whole auricular powers feem to 
have exc eded thofe of every other man that .ccompanied him in 
"e vo. age 

>, 37, 38. Two Indiins fighting a duel, one kills the 
sal and broils him fa fupper. W hat kind of fupper does the 
inventor of this borrid flory delerve f 

P. 42. A {tory about Ca; pt. Cook’s bargaining with the Ota- 
heit: ans for a fupply of hogs, to: the fhip S company ; . ” equally 
fabulous. 

?. 43. A ditto, concerning a quarre! with the Otaheiteans, 

P. so. At the ifland cf Amfterdam, an Indian woman filled 
bya fhot from the pinnace ; but ttl alive and merry, for oughe 
the au hor of this ttory knows to the contrary: her hurt was of 
nearly the conlequeuce of a flea- bite. 

ibid, § Soaks of the natives on board flole the fhip’s log. 
book, and tix others out of the mafter’s cabbin. They were 
not miffzd till the thief was got into his canoe, and had put off, 
Our pinnace purfued him, abd as foon as it came along {ide of 
the canoe, the Indian jumped into the fea, dived like a fith, 
and came up again at a confiderable diftance from the pinnace ; 
but one of the feamen took the boat hook, hooked him by the 
belly, and tore out all his entrails, then lofi him, and brought 
the mifling books on board.’ Another flea bite, finely embel- 
lifhed, indeed! but with as little regard to truth as that other 
tale, in the fame page, w ‘here the embcliither affirms that ¢ the 
marines landed, and fired upon the natives, many of whom 
were killed and wounded : whereas, if our authority is to be cre- 
dited, the marines never fired a fhot on the ifland. 

P. 64. At the ‘flands called the Mar quefas,—* April g, this 
morning a little (quadron of failing canoes came to view the 
fhip. Among them were two canoes, on board of which two 
of the indian chiefs or kings were embarked. They came 
along-fide the fhip, drew up in line of battle, and eet owe a 
kind of manual exercife, at the command of a man who ftood 
erect in tne middle of a canoe. This naval review, with which 
thefe indian admirals attempted to entertain our officers, was 
divided jnto feve al parts. They performed their evolutions 
wih great exactnels, changed their difpofitions frequently, and 
wih a furp ifing dexterity, and between each divifion an old 
man feunde! a conch, which regulated all their motions. The 
men in the canocs that pafled in review were ail armed with 
{pears : after it was over they fung a fhort fong and came on 
board, Our officers were exceecingly diverted with this un- 
common extitbion, iu which the feveral methods of attack and de- 
femce bine of battie a-heal and abrea/t, were dijplayed wits great frill 
and jud,nient, and marked adifctpline amang them nat unworthy the ob- 
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fervation of a Britifhb feaman.’—How ingenious !—not the In- 
‘dians,—but the Author. : 

P.75. At Huaheine, an ifland in the neighbourhood of 

Otaheite, a fhooting party being afhore, and the Indians rufh- 
ing upon them, the mafter’s mate * fhot one Indian through the 
thigh, and another through the body.’ No man was fhot through 
the body, nor was there any foundation for the words printed 
in italtc. 
" P. 78. At the ifland of Anamocha, the launch going afhore 
for water, —* the natives robbed the cooper of his adze, and 
{tole two mufkets,—which made the waterers fire at them feve- 
ral times, in hopes that they would bring the things back 
again; but this having no effect, the great guns were played 
upon the trees and houfes—but withou: effect alfo: we then 
boarded their canoes, drove the natives overboard, and brought 
the canoes away. This manoeuvre fucceeded.'—7 is was NEW 
to the Captain when he faw it in print! 

P.81. At Manicola, * One of the Indians, in a canoe, at- 
tempted to rob the cutter, but being flopped by the bout keeper, 
he bent his bow to {boot him Some of the other Indians laid 
hold of him to preven: him, but he difentangled himfeif from 
them by ftruggling, and bent his bow again. The Captain, 
who kept his eye upon him, at this inftant, fired at him,—and 
the bali went through his head. He let his bow and arrow fall, 
clapped his hand to his head, ana cied.’— 4s true as the refi. 

Several other faéts*, equally remarkable, have been pointed 
out to us; but we are tired—and fo, no doubt, are our 
Readers. 


* Some of the falfehoods enumerated in this Article, have alfo 
been very properly noticed in the Gentleman’s Magazine: with 
other particulars, equally dithonourable to the Author of * The Se- 
cond Voyage.’ G i 





Art. V. 4 fhort Hiiory of Englifh Tranfactions in the Eaft Indies, 
Small 8vo. 3s. fewed. Almon, &c. 1776, 

HIS is a very portentous Writer, and he feems to augur 

no great good to this COUNTY 5 fo that many of his 
readers will be apt to regard hm as the gracelefs kings of If- 
rael did the Lord’s prophets. [he wealthy Englifh nabob, in 
parti ular, rolling in tue plunders of the Eaft, will be ready to 
exclaim with the wicked Ahab, ** I hate him, for he prophe- 
cyeth no good unto me fF.” Like the good prophits of old, how- 
ever, the Autho: (we apprehend) feeks not, by unwelcome 
tidings, to drive us toa ftruntefs defpair, but would rather ex- 
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bort us, by a timely repentance, to deprecate the wrath which 
threatens us, and, by amendment, avert the impending jndg- 
ments. 

‘ The treaty of peace, fays he, concluded at Paris the 1oth of Fe. 
bruary, 1763, between the Kings of Great Britain, France, and 
Spain, placed the crown of England in the pofleffion of an extent of 
dominion, unknown to any former period of our hiftory. 

¢ This increafe of empire has opened a field for tranfactions under 
our government, equally new and important ; and fome events have 
taken place within the limits of the Britifh empire, fince the laft war, 
not very common in the hiftory of the world. 

¢ Some of thofe tranfactions appear to be of a nature that will 
draw after them confequences greatly to the prejudice of the govern- 
ment and people of England, if not prevented by fuitable remedies, 
And as the knowledge of the difeafe ever feems neceflary to the cure, 
the defign of this work is to give a fhort ftate of the evidence, by 
which thefe tranfaétions have difclofed themfelves to our view. At 
prefent they lie hid in volumes of fo great a fize, that one may rea- 
sonably conclude, it is but afmall part of the Public who have ex- 
amined them in fuch a manner, as to draw juft and fatisfaQory con- 
clufions from them. 

‘ [| have long withed to fee fuch a ftate of thefe tranfactions, as 
would anfwer this purpofe ; and it is in confequence of nothing of 
this kind appearing from any other hand, that I have ventured to 
attemptit. And after the reader has feen the facts, with the autho- 
rities on which they are related, he will ufe the liberty which he has 
aright to ufe, both in the credit he choofes to allow to the evidence 
itfelt, and then in drawing his own conclufions; my defign being 
only to give a fhort ftate of fome tranfaCtions, which have taken 
place under cur government fince the late war, and to endeavour to 
place them in, what appears to me, their true light. And if whatI have 
done fhould only prove an introduction to fuch an inveftigation, as 
may make them rightly underftood, and lead to the remedies that 
may prevent the confequences which I have thought would flow from 
them, then I fhall confider my labour well beftowed. But if the 
evidence I have taken to be true, is ill founded, or any thing I have 
faid unjuft, then I would wih it all to go for nothing. But I have 
here prefented nothing to the reader, but what I believe to be true; 
and the evidence of the tranfactions I have related, is the beft I could 
meet with; and Iam not confcious of reprefenting any thing with 
a view to injure any man; and if I fhould offend I can at leaft fay it 
was not my defign. I have related thefe tranfaftions, wherever I 
could, in the very words of thofe who had the greateft fhare in their 
execution. And if any gentleman fees I have miftaken his meaning, 
or been mifinformed of faéts, I with to corre& both, as the caufe I 
would ferve, however weakly, has no occafion to avail itfelf of any 
mifreprefentation ; and it will be a fervice done to the caufe of truth 
(thould the Public call for any future impreflion) by any gentleman 
who will take the trouble of pointing out a miftake, And notwith- 
ftanding the trouble I have had to pick this little work out of the 
heap of materials about me, I fhall think myfelf happy — 
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gould it be the occafion of a thought, to induce thofe who command, 
so increafe their knowledge in what they ought to prefcribe; and 
thofe who obey, to find a new pleafure refulting from their obe- 


dience. .. r ° ° ° ‘ 
‘ The tranfa€tions in the Eaft Indies, making a material part in 


the period of our enquiry, it may be fatisfaCtory to the reader, to 
run over a brief ftate of the principal occurrences in that part of the 
world, from the beginning of the late war.’ - a 

The Introduction exhibits a brief view of the Britifh affairs in 
the Eaft Indies, from the beginning of the late war, which 
broke out in 1756, to the peace of Paris in 1763. ‘This period 
includes the horrid ftory of the black-hole, fo affeCtingly related 
by Governor Holwell; the confequent deftruction of Serajah 
Dowla, thro’ whofe thoughtlefs cruelty the abovementioned tra- 
gedy was acted ; the elevation of Jafier Ally Khan to the muf- 
nud * in 17573 the depofing of this nabob by the Englifh who 
had fet him up, in 1760, and the placing pis fon-in-law Cof- 
fim Ally Khan in his ftead; the defection of Coflim from the 
Englifh intereft; his league with the nabob Shujah Dowla, and 
the confequent war between the Company, on the one part, 
and the united forces of the Mogul, Shujah Dowla, and Coffim 
Ally Cawn on the other. ‘The defeat of the allies, and Major 
Carnac’s refignation of the command of the Company’s forces, 
concludes this introductory part of the work. 

Chap. I. of what is properly the Hi/fory of the Tranfactions in 
the Eaft Indies, gives us the ftipulations between France and 
England, by the Eleventh Article of the treaty of Paris, rela- 
tive to their territorial acquifitions in the Eaft Indies; the en- 
trance of the Britifh crown-troops into the fervice of the Com- 
pany, at the end of the war; the mutinous ftate of the army ; 
and the horrible punifhment inflicted for defertion. This laft 
circumftance we fhall give in the words of Col. Munro, in his 
evidence before the Houfe of Commons : 

** In April, 1764, I was under orders from his Majefty’s Secreta- 
ries of State and War, to return to Europe with fuch of his Majefty’s 
troops as did not choofe to enlift into the Company’s fervice. [I 
was accordingly to have embarked with the troops the beginning of 
May, on board a Mocoa fhip, which was to fail for Europe; but 
before 1 embarked, there were two expreffes arrived from Bengal, 
acquainting the Governor and Council at Bombay, that Shujah 
Dowla and Coflim Ally Khan had marched into the province of Ben- 
gal, at the head of fixty thoufand men: that Major Adams, who 
commanded the army, was dead: that the fettlement of Calcutta 
Was in the utmoft coniternation, and the Company’s affairs in the 
greateft danger; they therefore requefted that the Governor and 
Council of Bombay would apply to me to go round immediately to 
take the command of the army, with his Majeity’s troops, and as 
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many as could be fpared from the refidency of Bombay.—As hia 
Majefty’s intention in fending out troops to India, by the orders J 
had, was to afliit and defend the Company in their different fettle- 
ments, I thought it would not be anfwering the tntention of fending 
them out, to return and Jeave the Company’s affairs in that jituation, 
I theretore complied with the requeii, and arrived at Calcutta with 
his Majeity s troops, and a detachment of the Company's from Bom. 
bay, in Mey 1704. Mr, Varfittart, who was then Governor, ac. 
guainted me, thatthe army under the command of Major Carnac, 
jince Shujah Dowla and his army had come into the province, had 
been upon the defenfive. Mr. Vaniittarc requelied, that | would 
immediately repair with the troops [ had carricd round from Bom- 
bay, to join the army which were in cantonment at Patna, and take 
the commend of them. 

*¢ I found the army, Furopeans as well as Sepoys, mutinous, de. 
ferting to the enemy, threatening to carry off their officers to the 
enemy, cemanding an augmentation of pay, demanding large fums 
of money, which they faid had been promifed by the nabob, and 
difobedient to all order: four hundred of the Europeans had gone 
off in a body, and joined the enemy fometime before I joined the 
army. ‘This being the fituation the army was in, I fully determined 
to endeavour to conquer that mutinous difpofition in them, before J 
would attempt to conquer the enemy. I accordingly went witha 
detachment of the King and Company’s Europeans from Patna, with 
four field pieces of artillery, to Chippera, one of the cantormenis, 
I think the very day or the day after Lt arrived, a whcle battalion cf 
Sepovs went off tojoin the enemy J immediately detached an hun- 
dred uropeans and a battalion of Sepoys, to bring them back to 
me; the detachment came up with them in the night time, found 
them aileep, took them prijoners, and cairied them bac. to Chip- 

era, where | was ready to receive them. I immediately or- 
dered the officers to pick me out fifty of the men of the worii cha- 
raciers, and who they thought might have enticed the battalion to 
defert to the enemy; they did pick me out fifty; I defired them to 
pick me four and twenty men out of the fifty of the wor!t characters. 
—T1I immediately ordered a field court-martial to be held by their own 
black officers, and after reprefenting to the officers the heinous crime 
the battalion had been guilty of, defired they would immedi: tely 
bring me their fentence ; they found them guilty of mutiny and de- 
fertion, fentenced them to fuffer death, and lefi the manner to me; 
J ordered, immediately, four of the twenty-four to be tied to the 
guns, and the artillery officers to prepare to blow them away, There 
was a remarkable circumiftance: four grenadiers reprefented, as they 
always had the poft of honour, they thought they were intitled to be 
firft blown away ; the four battalion men were untied from the guns, 
and the four grenadiers tied, and blown away; upon which, the 
European officers of the battalions of Sepoys, who were then in the 
field, came and told me, that the Sepoys would not fuffer any more 
of the men to be blown away. 1 ordered the artillery officers to load 
the four field-pieces with grape fhot, and draw up the Europeans 
with their guns in the intervals ; defired the officers to return at the 
heads of their battalicns; ordered them immediately to ground their 
arms, 
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arms, and if one of them attempted to move, I would give orders 
to fire upon them, and treat them the fame as if they were Shue 
jab Dowla’s army. They did ground their arms, and did not at- 
tempt to take them up again, upon which I ordered fixteen more of 
the twenty-four men to be tied to the guns by force, ard blown 
away the fame as the firft, which was done: I immediately ordered 
the other four to be carried to a cantonment, where there had been 
a defertion of the Sepoys fometime before, with pofitive orders to the 
commanding officer at that cantonment, to blow them away in the 


fame manner at the guns, which was accordingly done, and which 
put an end to the mutiny and defertion *.” 


We cannot but admire the military fpirit of the four black 
renadiers, who fo gallantly claimed the honour of being 
firft blown away, nor can we but condemn the unfeeling /ang- 
void of the Commander, who granted their requefi. Surely 
fome method might have been devifed to fhew a re{pect for fuch 
heroifm, without relaxing from the degree of refolution that 
might be neceflary to quell the mutinous fpirit which had fprung 
from a criminal relaxation of difcipline,—for which the £uro- 
peans were perhaps more blameable than the poor fwarthy mer- 
cenaries, who were daily fpilling their blood, for a wretched 
maintenance, in the fervice of their lordly invaders, and tyrants. 
Chap. If. and If]. contain an account of the battle of Buxar, 
wherein Col. Munro defeated Shujah Dowla; in confeguence 
of which the Mogul condefcended to folicit the protection of 
the Englifh. 

The 5th Chapter relates the acceffion of Najim ul Dowla, to 
the fubahfhip, after the death of his father, Meer Jafier+; and 
here we have an account of the vaft fums of which this Prince 
was plundered, on this occafion, by the Englifh, under the 
name of prefents. 

Chap. VI. VII. VIII. and 1X. Lord Clive arrives in India, 
cloathed with extraordinary powers ; the nature and extent of 
which are briefly explained. The Englifh Commanders have an 
interview with the Mogul, and with Sbhujah ul Dowla. The 
immenfe advantages refuluing to the Company, from the trea- 
ties concluded on this occafion are thus fet forth in the gth 
Chapter : 

* Aug. 11. 1765, Lord Clive and General Carnac paid a vifit to 
the King (the Grand Mogul) on bufinefs. The King was reguefed 
to grant to the Company the dewannee { of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa: his Majetty figned the fiat, and gave them that 





* © See report from the Sele&t Committee appointed by the Houfe 
of Commons to enquire into the fate of the British affairs in the Eaf 
Tndies, Part 1. page 40.’ 

t Who had been reitored to his dominions, on the defection of 
Coflim \lly Khan, 


1 The fuperintendancy of the royal revenues. 
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revenue for ever. The 16th of Auguft, the treaty between Shujak 
Dowla and the Company was concluded, to which the King alfo fe¢ 
his feal. 

* The 1gth, an inftrument was executed to the King, in the name 
of the nabob Najim ul Dowla, for a yearly tribute of twenty-fix 
lacks of rupees, to be paid into the royal treafury, for his holdin 
the fubahthip of Bengal. ‘The Company became guarantees for their 
nabob, and agreed with him for an annual fum, for the expences of 
his houfehold, that he might have no occafion to interfere in col- 
le€ting the revenues of the provinces to be governed in his name. 

‘ The King then figned a firmaun, for the payment of Lord Clive’s 
jagheer for ten years, with reverfion to the Company. General Car. 
nac having declined accepting any prefent from the King, his Mas 
jefty wrote a letter to the Committee, defiring the General might be 
permitted to receive two lacks as a teftimony of his favour. 

* Lord Clive and General Carnac returned to Calcutta, and the 
7th of Septeraber the Committee exprefs their high approbation of 
the meafures they had purfued to ftop the effufion of human blood, 
and for obtaining fo extraordinary an acquifition of revenue and in- 
fluence to the Company. 

‘ The 30th of September Lord Clive writes the Court of Directors 
this account of their fuccefs : 

‘¢ Your revenues, by means of this new acquifition, will, as near 
as I can judge, not fall fhort for the enfuing year of 250 lacks, 
Hereafter they will at leaft amount to 20 or 30 lacks more. The 
nabob’s allowances are reduced to 42 lacks, and the tribute to. the 
King is fixed at 26, and your civil and military expences in time of 
peace, can never exceed 60 lacks, fo that there will be remaining a 
clear gain to the Company of 122 lacks or one million fix hundred and 
Jifty thoufand nine hundred pounds fierling a year. 

‘‘ What I have given you is a real, not an imaginary ftate of 
your revenues, and you may be fure they will not fall fhort of my 
computation. 

“* The affiftance which the Great Mogul had received from your 
arms and treafury, made him readily beftow this grant upon the 
Company, and it is done in the moft effectual manner you can 
defire. 

‘« The allowance for the fupport of the nabob’s dignity and power, 
and the tribuie to his Majefty, muft be regularly paid; the remain- 
der belongs to the Company. 

** Revolutions are now no longer to be apprehended ; the means 
of effecting them, will in future be wanting to ambitious muffelmen ; 
nor will your fervants, civil or military, be tempted to foment dif- 
turbances, from whence can arife no benefit to themfelves.—Reftitu- 
tion, donation money, &c. &c. will be perfectly abolithed, as the re- 
venues from whence they ufed to iffue, wil] be poffefled by ourfelves. 

‘* The power of fupervifing the provinces, though lodged in us, 
fhould not, however, in my opinion, be exerted. If we leave the 
management to the old officers of the government, the Company 
need not be at the expence of one additional fervant; and though 
we may iuffer in the colleciion, yet we thail always be able to dete&t 
and punith any great offesders, and fhall have the fatisfaction in 
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,nowing that the corruption is not among ourfelves.—By this means 
slfo the abufes inevitably {pringing from the exercife of territorial 
guthority, will be effectually obviated ; there will ftill be a nabob, 
with an allowance fuitable to his dignity, and the territorial jorif- 
gi@ion will {till be in the chiefs of the country, acting under him 
and the prefidency in conjunction, though the revenues will belong 


ompany. 
ate 6 to Shujah Dowla, the whole of his dominions, 
proceeds more from the policy of not extending the Company’s ter- 
torial pofleiiions, than the generous principle of attaching him for 
ever to our intereft by gratitude, though this has been the apparent, 
and is by many thought to be the real motive. Had we ambitiouily 
attempted to retain the conquered country, experience would foon 
have proved the impracticability of fuch a plan. The eftablifhment of 
your army muft have been added to your lift, and more chieffhips 
appointed. Acts of oppreflion and innumerable abufes would have 
been committed, and at fuch a diftance from the prefidency could 
neither have been prevented or remedied, and mutt infallibly have 
laid the foundation of another war. Our old privileges and poffe(- 
fons would have been endangered by every fupply we might have 
been tempted to afford in fupport of the new; and the natives mu 
have finally triumphed in our inability to fuftain the weight of our 
own ambition. 

“ Confidering the exceffes we have of late years manifefted in our 
conduét, the Princes of Indoftan will not readily imagine us capable 
of moderation, nor can we expect they will ever be attached to us 
by any other motive than fear. No opportunity will ever be neg- 
lected, that feems to favour an attempt to extirpate us, though the 
confequences, while we keep our army complete, mutt in the end be 
more fatal to themfelves. Even our young nabob, if left to himfelf, 
and a few of his artful flatterers, would purfue the paths of his pre- 
deceffors. It is therefore impoffible to tru(t him with power and be 
fafe. “If you mean to maintain your prefent poffeffions and advan- 
tages, the command of the army, and the receipt of the revenue, 
muft be kept in your own hands. 

“ If you allow the nabob to have forces, he will foon raife- mo- 
ney; if you allow him a full treafury without forces, he will cer- 
tainly make ufe of it to invite the Morattoes or other powers, to in- 
vace the country, upon a fuppofition tha: we fhall not fufpeé the 
part he takes, and that fucce{s will reftore him to the full extent of 
his fovereignty. 

“ The regulation of the nabob’s miniftry, the acquifition of the 
dewannee, and the honourable terms on which we have conduéted a 
peace with the Vizier of the empire, have placed the dignity and ad- 
Vantages of the Englifh Eaft India Company on a batis more firm 
than our moft fanguine withes could a few months ago have fuggefted. 
Thefe however alone will not enfure your itability ; thefe are but the 
out-works which guard you from your natural enemies,—the natives 
of the country: all is not fafe; danger ftill fubfifts from more for- 
midable enemies within ;—-luxury, corruption, avarice, rapacity ; 
thefe muft be extirpated or they will detroy us, for we cannot expect 
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the fame caufes which have ruined the greateft kingdoms, thal] have 
different effeéts on fuch a ftate as ours *.” ; 

Bengal being thus brought under the dominion of the Englith 
we are prefented with the following view of the power they si 

uired by this means, and the u/e they made of it: 

© The fervants of the India Company had now in their hands the 

overnment of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa; they retained, itis true 
the name of a nabob, but the power was folely theirown. Ip ear. 
lier ages it would perhaps have been a matter of great altoniihment, 
how a few hundred ftrangers fhould poffefs themfelves of fo great 
and populous a country, and have the entire fuperiority over all the 
towns and cities in it, fome of them containing as many people as 
the city of London is fuppofed to do at this day. But the hiltory of 
later ages takes away all furprize at the {malinefs of the means by 
which this revolution, great as itis, has been brought about. The 
empire in which it happened was divided within itfelf, and the caufes 
which produced thofe divifions, had alfo prepared the inhabitants 
for becoming a prey to their enemies. Natural plenty and riches 
had introduced loofenefs of manners, idlenefs, and a love of pleafure 
amongit them. Riches, without integrity or abilities, were the re- 
commendations for filling the firft offices of the ftate. Avarice la- 
boured for riches, and luxury poured them out on {plendor and plea- 
fure, which became the diftinguifhing marks of men of rank and 

ower ; a difinterefted regard to their country never appeared in the 
pott of honour, and the fubjects were no further the objects of care 
to their governors, than as they adminiftered to their wants: and 
thefe being the wants of avarice and luxury, they were not to be g0- 
verned by the rules of juftice and moderation. The head of the em- 
pire demanded exorbitant tribute of the provinces; thefe, that lay 
neareft to the court, were moft oppreffed to furnifh the fupplies of its 
luxury—the remoter provinces feared the fate of thofe that were 
nearer at hand; the fubahs of thefe availed themfelves of the fears of: 
the people, and flattered them with hopes of a lefs burdenfome go- 
vernment within themfelves, ‘The people were excited to purchafe 
new mafters, at the expence of rebellions, in which they were headed 
by the viceroys or ambitious men in the provinces, who again di- 
vided into frefh wars with one another, for the power of governing’ 
their followers. 

* Thus were they fituated when the fubjects of England were made 
parties in their wars.—Condu&t gained confidence, and they foon 
became leaders inftead of allies. They held out the dominions of 
princes as a reward to their generals and minitters of ftate, to betray 
their mafters in council or in the field. Treachery dettroyed ail 
union and confidence, and thus broken and divided as they were, 
they became fubje& to their common enemy, confitting only of a 
few hundred of his Majetty’s troops and the Company’s, 

‘ When the Mogul was glad to purchafe the friendthip of the In- 
dia Company’s fervants, by granting them the revenues of three great 





* « Lord Clive’s letter to the Court of Directors 30th September, 
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and rich provinces, and when the mott: powerful prince in the ems 

‘fe chofe rather to throw himfelf upon their mercy than. continue 
to oppofe them at the head of a numerous army, it may eafily be 
conceived with what fubmiijion the defencelefs Inhabitants of. the 
country would fubmit to the government of the Company's fervants, 
And the powers and talents which met topether in cthote tervants, 
were equally adapted to maintain their authority, and to exercile it 
in the mott effectual manner te obtain the general end they had in 
view—that end was not the lives of the people, but their fortunes, 
For this they fought; for this they negoctated ; and as fodn as they 
had difcharged the more honourable fervices of the field and the ca- 
binet, they immediately turned their attention to that of trafic, and 
with a certainty of fuccefs, which no fet of trading mén perhaps 
ever had before.—-They were at once fovereigds, legiflitors, fol- 
diers, and merchants.—As fovereigns they couid command abfoluce 
obedience—as legiflators give themfelves exclufve rights-—and as 
foldiers they could ute the burjaut, antl bay and icil by force. And 
not having the ceremonials of dignity to @ive any interruption to 
bufinefs, they united themielyes together in a fociety of trade for 
their common proht. 

* They had now nothing to do but to hit upon fuch neceffaries of 
life as the inhabi:ants could not «waxt, and they were fure of their 
money and their jewels. The choice of the articles of trade fell upoa 
falt, beetle nuts, and tobacco. — They were all manageable; they 
could get the greatelt part if not the whole of them, into their 
hands; and cuftom having made thefe things fo neceflary to the 
people of the country, they could not exit without them, at leatt 
with any degree of health and comfort. Within a few weeks, there- 
fore, after they became matters of the country, their egents were 
difributed to their pofts to deliver out thefe things to the natives 
with one hand, and take their money or their goods with the other, 
and to return all they got into the common itock of the fociety. 
Something like this trade had been carried on by many of the Com- 
pany’s fervants, before the provinces were got entirely out of the 
power of their native governors; but then they only a ied as ftrag- 
glers pafling through a country, from the main body of a victorious 
army, taking with them what they could get, with fome degree of 
fear of their fuperiors, But now the fociety knew no fach re- 
faint; the Governor and Members of Council were in power, kings 
amd princes, and the agents they empowered to deliver out falt, 
beetle nur, and tobacco, to their dubjecis, were a regular body {pread 
Over the country, under no other reitraint but that of not wronging 
their employers. Indeed they were forbid to ad ima judicial capa- 
city, Or interfere in affairs of government: but they had no occation 
to do this, forthe fight of aa Englifthman carried! with it...ore error 
and obedience in the natives than the authority of any civil magi- 
trate, or even the nabob hintfelf, who, it was known; only now 
held his high ftation under the favour of the Englifh Company. But 
twas thought more expedient to leave the colleftion of the Com- 
pahy’s tevenue to the native officers, in the name of the nabob, than 
for the fervants of the Company to exa& the public taxes themfelves, 
The French, Dutch, and other Europeans fetrled in thefe provinces, 
might raife a clamour in Burope again paying tribute in India die 
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re&tly to the Eng!ith ; this was avoided by retaining the name of the 
nabob, and prevented the inconvenience which might fooner arife 
from openly opprefling the inhabitants in two ways at once. There. 
fore the black revenue officers were let loofe to colleét the duties of 
the dewan, in name for the nabob—in fact for the Company, the 
nabob being kept at a fixed allowance; and though fomething might 
be loft to the Company or their fervants by letting the revenue pafs 
through the hands of the old officers of the government, yet they 
could be reckoned with at pleafure, and the Englifh had the fatif. 
faftion in knowing this part of the public oppreffions were not di- 
reétly to be charged againft them. 

‘ This being the mode of conducting the Company's bufinefs,. 
their fervants were at greater liberty to attend to their own.—But 
not forgetting the intereft of their employers, they iffued an edi@ 
that the leafes of lands, now held of the Coinpany, were to termi- 
nate, and the farms jet. 6ver again at an improved rent. Some of 
the old tenants were accufed of having obtained their leafes by col- 
lufion—the remedy was eafy—they had only to make them all void 
at once. And as to the diftin¢étions between one man’s cafe and 
another, it was held a right maxim in all ftates, that private conve- 
nience muft yield to public expediency ; and there were weighty rea. 
fons why the general rule fhould not be varied in favour of the Com- 
pany’s tenants in Bengal—Their lands would let for more now than 
the tenants paid by their leafes, The reafon of the cafe juftified the 
determination, and they were let over again to the higheft bidder, 
‘The motive affigned for this flep to the Court of Directors by their 
Prefident and Select Committee was confiftent—it would prevent any 
complaints againft a monopoly of land.’ 

We next come to an account of the fums received by the 
Company and their fervants, from the princes, &c. of India; 
proved and acknowledged to have been received, by reference 
to the general ftate attefted by the auditor of Indian accounts, 
annexed to the farther report of the Committee of Secrefy ap- 
pointed by the Houfe of Commons, Appendix, No. 10. 

‘ From the net revenues arifing from cuftoms in 


Bengal, — — — 235,382 
From the territorial revenues, clear of all charges, —15703,828 
Gained by Indian goods, — —_ 461,658 
Gained by European goods, — — 299,062 
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Reftitution, or money paid the Company for damages and expences 
incurred in their wars: 





By Meer Jaffier in 1757, — 1,200,000 
_ By Coffiim in 1760, -- _- — 62,500 
By Meer Jaffier on reftoring him to the government | 
«in 1763, —_— —_ — 375,000 
By Shujah Dowla on making peace with him in 
1765, fifty lacks, or _ _ § 835333 
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To thefe fums received for the ufe of the Company, are to be added 

the fums diftributed by the princes and other natives of Bengal to 

the Company’s fervants, from the year 1757 to the year 1766, 
both inclufive : 


On depofing Serajah Dowla, and advancing Meer L. 

Jaffier to the government 1n 1757, - 1,238,575 
On depofing Meer Jaffier in favour of Ccflim in 

1760, _ _ — 200,269 
On reftoring Meer Jaffier in 1763, — — 4372499 
Prefents received by two commanders of the army, 62,666 
On the acceflion of Najim ul Dowla, Meer Jaffier’s 

fon, in 1766, _- — oa 139;357 
Received of the king, queen mother, and one of 

the princes, in 1765 and 1766, — — 99,999 
Received of Meer Jafher in 1757, -- -- 00,000 
Received of Meer jaflier againin 1763, — — 600,000 





£. 31369,365 


‘To thefe fums are to be added three hundred thoufand pounds 
for Lord Clive’s jagheer for ten years, And what was made by pri- 
vate trade does not come within the proofs or acknowledgments of 
the fums before ftated. Lord Clive calculated the duty on fats, beetle 
nut, and tobacco, would yield one hundred thoufand pounds a year 
to the Company ; this he fuppofed equal to half the profits of the 
trade itfelf; and if Lord Clive was as near in this, as he was in his 
calculation of the dewannee, the fum then received from the inland 
trade in ten years, would be two millions, which, added to the fums 
proved or acknowledged to be received, makes the whole fum éewuenty- 
four millions fix hundred and forty thoujand fix hundred and twenty one 


pounds Sterling.’ 
Thus, as our Author obferves, we fee what ufe the Com- 


pany and their fervants made of their newly acquirsd power 3 
and the talents they difplayed, as ftatefmen, and as foldiers ! 

The reft of the work is little more than a recital of particu. 
lar circumftances attending the new modes of tyranny to which 
thefe unfortunate provinces were thus fubjected. ‘The dreadful 
effe&ts of the monopolies of rice, &c. the ravages made by the 
confequent peftilence and famine, are too well known, and too 
horrible to be defcribed. Englifhmen in this country will fearce 
bear to read, what Englifhmen abroad will dare to a&t.—Our 
Author, indeed, feems to have mentioned the circumftances 
here alluded to (and of which we have elfewhere feen a more 
Copious difplay) with all poifible brevity ; perhaps in tendernefs 
to the fame of his countrymen, whofe names are fo juftly exes 
Crated in India. : 

In the conclufion, this humane and fenfible Writer fuppofes, 
and indulges the idea of, * fome fuch propofition taking place, 
as that fuggefted by the great SuLLY—of uniting the heads of civi- 


lized ftates together by a compact, for the purpoles of preferving 
Uz. peace 
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peace upon earth, promoting juftice, and reprefling the wrong done 
to one country by another, at the expence of the whole. And were 
we to fuppofe the deputies of thefe nations aflembled at the place of 
their general appointment—Suppofe the time arrived, and the place 
of affembly the city of Rome, and the deputies confifting of the mog 
grave, wile, and beft men each country could afford—Suppofe we faw 
them aflembled, acknowledging their infinite inferiority to the Au. 
thor of all their intelligence, and in that comparifon banifh from the 
affernbly all difiinftions of rank amongft them, and as men with 
equal feelings for themfelves and all mankind, proceed to difpenfe 
impartial juitice to all the nations that claim it at their hands. 

* Who are thefe lighting from their camels ?—T hey are the depu- 
ties from Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa.— Let us follow the dejected men 
into the fenate—for public juflice fits with open doors ;—hear their 
names announced,’ 

¢s We are the deputies of Indoftan,” fay they, ** come to afk 
juftice of this aflembly againft England.””—We have not room 
to infert the whole of the proceedings of our imaginary afembly, 
on this fuppofed occafion; but the following paflage, taken 
from the conclufive part of the pathetic fpeech of the deputies, 
will form no improper conclufion to the prefent Article : 

“* Seven years now are paft fince the Englifh became our matters, 
and all our fufferings by their wars, have been but the prelude to our 
miferies under their avarice—purfuing the end they had in view, 
they have torn away the work half finifhed from the hands of honett 
induftry, left it fhould fall a prey to the fecond comer. Our lands, 
our labours, and our all, has been at their difpofal, and behold the 
fum which by their own fhamelefs confeflion they have taken away 
from ws without pretence of trade or honeft fervice, but in bribes 
forced from the hands of treachery or fear, and exacted by oppref- 
fion and wrong !—Since we have been under the government of the 
Englifh, executions have been common among us, without other 
grounds of juit accufation, than that of with holding from them what 
was not their due.—Not difcovering what we poffeffed was a crime 
the Engiifh punifhed with ftripes—not to yield what we had was of- 
ten death—the cries of maffacres and murders filled our dwellings 
with continual fear, and day and night our women, and our chil- 
dren, trembled in our defencelefs habitations for fear of the Englifh, 
as young hinds in hearing of the wolf.—The labours of the loom 
and of the field were equally feized as their prey, neither he that la- 
boured or he that planted was fure to reap, black defpair took places 
a dreadful calm enfued, and famine, peftilence, and the Englifh have 
covered our land with horror and defolationmThe two leaft have 
abated, but the Englifh ftill remain to exa&t the fame tribute from 
the fad furvivers of all this mifery ; and if this be the ftatute of the 
government of England which we have heard this day, it not only 
applies a part of what has been thus taken from us for the ufeo 
their nation, but the nobles and people of England defire their kin 
to have it proclaimed as a law, that our country fhall remain in th 
Rands of his fubjects our oppreflors for years to come. 
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« Bur furely the days of our calamity will fpeedily have an end, 
sf the fcriptures of the Chriftians be true, as true they muft be or 
the world’s undone: for, laying afide our own, the crimes our 
land has feen committed by a {mall number of ftrangers, is be- 
ond all price of human facrifice to make atonement to offended 
juftice—that juflice, by which a juft Being muft judge mankind here- 
after, and nations Aere, or justice be incomplete and undo all rules 
of right, reafonable and divine. Surely therefore eur calamities 
fhall not endure for ever, and the kingdom of our oppreffors rule 
over us to the end of the world.—For, ‘* Thus faith the Lord God, 
Behold, I am againit thee, I will ftretch out mine hand againft thee, 
andI will make thee moft defolate—I will lay thy cities wafte, and 
thou fhalt be defelate, and thou fhalt know that I am the Lord.— 
Becaufe thou hait had a perpetual hatsed and hatt fhed the blood of 
this people by the force of the fword, in the time of their calamity, 
in the time that their iniquity had an end.—Therefore as I live, 
faith the Lord God, I will prepare thee unto blood, and blood thall 
urfue thee: fince thou hatt not hated blood, even blood fhall >ar- 
{ue thee. —Thus will I make thee moft defolatee—And I will fill 
thy mountains with flain men :—in thy hills, and in thy vallies, and 
in all thy rivers fhall they fall that are flain with the fword,—I will 
make thee perpetual defolations, and thy cities fhall not return, and 
ye fhall know that I am the Lord. Becaufe thou haft faid,—Thefe 
nations and thefe countries fhall be mine, and we will poflefs them 
though the Lord was there.—'Therefore, as I live, faith the Lord 
God, I will even do according tothine anger, and according to thine 
envy which thou hait ufed out of thy hatred againit them:—and I 
will make myfelf known amongift them when I have judged thee,— 
And thou fhalt know that I am the Lord, and thatI have heard all 
thy blafphemies which thou nai fpoken, faying—They are laid de- 
folate—they are given us to confume.— Thus with your mouth ye 


have boafted againft me, and have multiplied your words againft me: 


—I have heard them—Therefore when the whole earth rejoiceth, I 
will make thee defolate.—As thou didit rejoice at their defolation, fo 
will ldo unto thee, and they fhall know that I am the Lord. 

“* Thus were the difpenfations of God dire¢ted in ages pait. And 
is the Almighty fubjeét to change? Shall He punifh one nation of 
wrong-doers, and cruel men with war and defolation, and let another 
for ever pafs unpunifhed, having before them for their guidance, the 
rules of His juftice, and the examples of His judgments, and with- 
out figns of penitence, or token of reparation, defpife His govern- 
ment? Infinite as he is in forbearance, with nations and with men, 
fuch partiality would unfettle all the examples His juftice has made 
of the nations of the earth, who have funk under the ftroke of His 
judgments, and be directly contrary to His dealings with the nation 
mott highly favoured by Him, and under the government of a king 
after His own heart, and yet punifhed with famine year after year, 
for opprefling a people who by voluntary contrat were their flaves. 
If it be true that thofe writings handed down to the Chriftians are of 
God, then all that has happened to us in the Eaft, agrees with that 
teafon and juftice, with which men may believe, the Almighty 
Would govern the world He made. For what more reafonable, than 
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that thofe bleflings which in our abundance in India we defpifed, 
fhould be withdrawn from us! What more juft, than that we thould 


be given up to fuffer what we inflicted with mercilefs hands eyeg 
vpon our brothers. 

** On the belief, therefore, that the hiftory of the Chriftians i, 
true, let others treat it as they may, we fhall continue to hope that 
when our nation is humbled, and we return into the ways of juftice 
mercy, and truth, that the Being whofe attributes thefe are, will 
give us wifdom to unite and be at peace. For he can take away our 
oppreffors with a word of his mouth, and can even make the caftir 
of an Indian weed into the ocean, kindle the flames of war in the 
Jand of our deitroyers ; and if the nation of our enemies were as ny- 
merous, as rich, and as proud as we were, when we called ourfelves 
invincible, ftill we mutt believe, from our own experience, that the 

reateft nation under heaven is only like a filly victim before al- 
mighty juftice—For we who had millions of men, and our princes 
millions of money to reward them, have been robbed of thofe mil- 
licns, and hundreds of thoufands of our people kiiled, by a lefs num. 
ber of nen than one of our little villages contain, and yet Providence 
made thefe men, few as they were, fo ftrong, aud we fo weak, by 
divifions, that they have enflaved us, taken our country for their 
own, and keep our princes captive to this day. But the time of our 
deliverance, we trufi, draws nigh; for that deliverance we look to 
God alone, who can raife up help to us at his pleafure from among 
the nations of the earth, to whom we publifh the wrongs that have 
been done us by the Fnglifh.” 

We have allowed more than ordinary fcope to this Article, 
on the fuppofition that many of our Readers (thofle, efpecially, 
who refide at a remote diftance from the capital, the centre of 
intelligence) are but little acquainted with the nature and pre- 
fent fituation of our affairs in the Eaft Indies ; which, proba- 
bly, may one day produce confequences to this nation, as un- 
expected, and as important, as thofc which have lately {prung 
up in the Weftern world. G, 





Art. VI. The Philosophy of Rdetoric. By George Campbell, D.D. 
Principal of the Martichal College, Aberdeen. 8vo. 2 Vols, 
szs. Cadell. 1776. 


T feems to have been a fafhionable opinion among modery 
connoifleurs in every branch of the fine arts, that the way 

to excel in them is freely to follow the dire€tion of feeling and 
tafte, without fubmitting to the reftraint of rules. Whereas it 
is moft evident that every art, having its foundation in nature, 
muft be capable of being reduced to general principles and 
Jaws. Even in the rudeft productions of genius, we may dif- 
cover evident traces of fome natural ideas of propriety, order 
and grace; which, though not digefted into a fyftem, guide 
the pen of the writer, or the hand of the artift. And if that 
principle, which has obtained fuch general admiration in mo- 
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dern times under the appellation of Tafte, means any thing, it 
denotes a Clear difcernment of thofe relations between F ge 
je of — and the perceptions and emotions of the human 
“r Por accurate inveftigation of which all true criticifm 
The reftraints which the laws of criticifm lay upon the wild 
excurfions of genius, are abundantly overbalanced by the fit 
ance which they afford her, in giving her contain a perfe ; 
tion of form, and adegree of polifh, which are never cad in 
the works of thofe who either want or defpife heraid, It th sa 
fore deferves to be confidered as a real advantage :. lite om 
that the critical art has been fo much an object of cP re 
wings = and = fo much ingenuity and learning ees 
een employed in afcertaining its princi Juci 
shen¢d a regular theory of —— ee 
Among the writers who have diftingui in thi 
walk, we have met with few who ~ gpernlbegpeg es “yu 
tisfation as the Author of the prefent work. His in tas “h 
more extenfive than the title he has chofen itlag ‘ — 
and leads him to the philofophical inveftigation, not promt 
the principles of rhetoric in the ufual cescuamion of ies Lined 
but of good writing in general. And, as far as he ha cat 
his defion, he has difcovered a clearne(s eee el 
curacy of obfervation, which juftly entitle him to be He ked 
among the moft judicious critics, That our Read agen 
ry = idea * - extenfive plan and matterly cnn A ge 
work, we fhall take a bri i i 
mm a in which the Author bes une a 
ter a pertinent and fenfible i daition. wetek 1 
figned to illuftrate the outa Fan alone nt 
larly as it is employed in tracing back the precept yo peg 
criticifm to thofe principles in human ies rig te as cd 
founded ; Dr. Campbell proceeds to point out the general fa os 
in which eloquence has been exhibited with 5. ir differdat 
objedts, ends, and characters. Defining eloque - ¢ wr fi 
talent by which the difcourfe is adapted a sang yes i 
ar the ends of fpeaking to thefe four; to enlighten the un- 
itanding, to pleafe the imagination, to move the pafhi 
to influence the will. In this order he remark PR? Nyt 
ceding {pecies is preparatory to the fubfe wet dak abies 
afcend in regular progreffion; knowled Tf we, caer 
iithe taace : chs take pe ’ edge urnifhing materials 
nals fo as to affect the " aalhins rae “the paffioe os. 
Volition and action. Havin math d wi ; = a a 
hinds of ade . g ed with precifion the different 
alnds refs which are adapted to the feveral end 
ing, in affairs of a ferious and import eyo ac 
of that a a deamener ofl + ant nature ; he next treats 
3 quence ~~ is fuited to light and trivial 
4 matters, 
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matters. Here he explains the diftin& charadters of wit, hy. 
mour, and ridicule *, and quotes paflages from modern poety 
jin fupport of his hypothefes. But, as our Author does not ap- 
pear to us to have catt much new light upon this part of his 
fubjeét, we fhal!l dwell no Jonger upon it than juft to exprefg 
Our ‘urprize that he has taken no notice. of the fimilarity bee 
tween his ideas and thole of fome former writers, particularly 
Lord Kaims im his Elements of Criticifm, and Dr. Akenfide in 
the third book of his admirable philofophical poem, The Plea. 
fures of Imagination. 

Our ing: nious Critic, confidering all difcourfe as compounded 
of fenfe and expreffion, and from hence deducing the natural 
relation between eloquence and the arts of logic and grammar, 
expatiates at large on the principles of thefe arts, and explains 
their operation in eloquence. 

Under the general head of logic, he treats of the feveral kinds | 
of evidence both intuitive and deductive; including under the 
former branch, mathematical evidence, confcioulnefs, and come 
mon-fenie ; under the latter, demonitrative and moral evidence, 
which laft he fubdivides into experience, analogy, and teiti- 
mony; tv which he adds, as partaking of the nature of both, 
the evidence refulting from calculations concerning chances, 
Thefe feveral fubje&ts are treated in fo fatisfactory a manner, 
that it would give us pleafure, would our limits permit, to lay 
the whole before our Readers. We muft, however, content 
ourfelves with barely expreffing our approbation of this part of 
the work, in order to leave room for the following curious and 
Original obfervations on the fyllogiftic art : 

‘ It is long fince I was firft convinced, by what Mr. Locke 
hath faid on the fubject, that the fyllogiftic art, with its figures 
and moods, ferves more to difplay the ingenuity of the inventor, 
and to exercife the addrefs and fluency of the learner, than to 
affift the diligent inquirer in his refearches after truth. The me- 
thod of proving by fyllogifm, appears, even on a fuperficial re- 
view, bo:h unnatural and prolix. The rules laid down for 
diftinguifhing the conclufive from the inconclufive forms of at 
gument, the true fyllogiim from the various kinds of fophifm, 
are at once cumberfome to the memory, and unneceffary in 
practice. No perfon, one may ventu:e to pronounce, will 
ever be made a reafoner, who f'ands in need of them. Ina 
word, the whole bears the manifett tudications of an artificial 
and oftentatious parade of learning, calculated for giving the 
appearance of great p:ofundity, to what in faQ is very fhallow. 





* Dr Campbell in his preface announces to the world a new work 
of Dr. Beattie’s foon to be publifhed, An Effay on Laughter and lu- 
dicrous Writing. | tal i 
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¢ In the ordinary application of this art, to matters with 
which we can be made acquainted only by experience, it can 
be of little or no utility. So far from leading the mind, agrees 
ably to the defign af ali argument and inveftigation, from 
things known to things unknown, and by things evident to 
things ob{cure ; its ufual progrefs is, on the contrary, from 
things Ic{s known to things better known, and by things ob- 
fcure to things evident. But that it may not be thought that 
I do injuftice to the art by this reprefentation, I muft entreat 
that the few following confiderations may be attended to. 

¢ When in the way of induction, the mind proceeds from 
individual! inftances to the difcovery of fuch truths as regard a 
fpecies, and from thefe again, to fuch as comprehend a genus, 
we may fay with reafon, that as we advance, there may be in 
every fucceeding fiep, and commonly is, lefs certainty than in 
the preceding ; but in no inftance whatever can there be more, 
Befides, as the judgment formed concerning the lefs general 
was anterior to that formed concerning the more general, fo 
the conviction is more vivid arifing from both ciscumftances ; 
that being lefs general, it is more diftinétly conceived, and being 
earlier, it is more deeply imprinted. Now the cuftomary pro- 
cedure in the fyllogiftic fcience is, as was remarked, the natu- 
tal method reverfed, being from general to fpecial, and con- 
fequently from lefs to more obvious. -In {cientific reafoning 
the cafe is very different, as the axioms or univerfal truths from 
which the mathematician argues, are fo far from being the flow 
refult of indu€tion and experience, that they are felf-evident, 
They are no fooner apprehended than neceflarily aflented to, 
But to illuftrate the matter by examples, take the following 
{pecimen in Barbara, the firft mood of the firft figure : 

All animals feel; 
All horfes are animals ; 
Therefore all borfes feel. 

* It is impoffible that any reafonable man who really doubts 
whether a horfe has feeling or is a meer automaton, fhouyld be 
convinced by this argument. For, fuppofing he ufes the names 
horfe and animal, as ftanding in the fame relation of f{pecies 
and genus, which they bear in the common acceptation of the 
words, the argument you employ is, in effe&t, but an afficma- 
tion of the point which he denies, couched in fuch terms as 
include a multitude of other fimilar affirmations, which, whether 
true or falfe, are nothing to the purpofe. Thus, *¢ all animals 
feel,” is only a compendious expreffion, for all horfes feel, all 
dogs feel, all camels feel, all eagles feel, and fo through the 
whole animal creation. 1 affirm, befides, that the procedure 
here is from things lefs known to things better known. It is 
pofible that one may believe the conclufion who denies the 
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major: but the reverfe is not poflible ; for to exprefs myfelf in 
the language of the art, that may be predicated of the {pecies, 
which is not predicable of the genus; but that can never be 
predicated of the genus which is not predicable of the fpecies, 
If one, therefore, were under fuch an error in regard to the 
brutes, true logic, which is always coincident with good fenfe, 
would lead our reflections to the indications of perception and 
feeling, given by thefe animals, and the remarkable conformity 
which in this refpeét, and in refpect of their bodily organs, 
they bear to our own fpecies. It may be faid, that if the fub- 
ject of the queftion were a creature much more ignoble than 
the horfe, there would be no fcope for this objetion to the are 
gument. Subftitute, then, the word oyfters for horfes in the 
minor, and it will ftand thus, 

All animals feel ; 

All cyffers are animals ; 

Therefore all oy/ers feel. 

¢ In order to give the greater advantage to the advocate for 

this fcholaftic art, let us fuppofe the antagonift does not main- 
tain the oppofite fide from any favour to Defcartes’ theory con- 
cerning brutes, but from fome notion entertained of that parti- 
cular order of beings, which is the fubjeét of difpute. It is 
evident, that though he fhould admit the truth of the major, 
he would regard the minor as merely another manner of expref- 
fing the conclufion ; for he would conceive an animal no other- 
wife, than as a body endowed with fenfation or feeling. Some- 
times indeed, there is not in the premifes any pofition more ge- 
neric, under which the conclufion can be comprifed. In this 
cafe you always find that the fame propofition is exhibited in 
different words ; infomuch that the ftrefs of the argument lies 
in a mere fynonyma, oz fomething equivalent, The following 
is an example: 

The Almighty ought to be worfhipped ; 

God is the Almighty ; 

Therefore God ought to be worfhipped. 
It would be fuperfiuous to illuftrate that this argument could 
have no greater influence on the Epicurean, than the firft-men- 
tioned one would have on the Cartefian. To fuppofe the con- 
trary, is to fuppofe the conviction effected by the charm of a 
found, and not by the fenfe of what is advanced. Thus alfo, 
the middle term and the fubje& frequently correfpond to each 
other; as the definition, defcription, or circumlocution, and 
the name. Of this I fhall give an example in Di/amis, as in 
the technical diale&t, the third mood of the third figure is de- 
nominated : 

Some men are rapacious ; 

All men are rational animals ; 


Therefore /ome rational animals are rapacious. 
Whe 
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Who does not perceive that rational animals is but a peri- 
phrafis for men ? It may be proper to fubjoin one example at 
leaft in negative fyllogifms. The fubfequent is one in Cela~ 
vent, the fecond mood of the firft figure ; 

Nothing wiolent is lafting ; 

But tyranny is violent ; 

Therefore tyranny is not lafing. 
Here a thing violent ferves for the genus of which tyranny is 
afpecies; and nothing can be clearer than that it requires 
much lefs experience to difcover, whether fhortnefs of duration 
be juftly attributed to tyranny in the fpecies, than whether it be 


juftly predicated of every violent thing. The application of 


what was faid on the firft example to that now given, is fo 
obvious, that it would be lofing time to attempt further to il- 
luftrate it. Logicians have been at pains to difcriminate the 
regular and confequential combinations of the three terms, as 
they are called, from the irregular and inconfequent. A com- 
bination of the latter kind, if the defeét be in the form, is called 
a paralogifm ; if in the fenfe, a fophifm; though fometimes 
thefe two appellations are confounded. Of the Jatter, one kind 
is denominated petitio principii, which is commonly rendered in 
Englifh a begging of the queftion, and is defined the proving of 
a thing by itfelf, whether exprefled in the fame or different 
words ; or, which amounts to the fame thing, afluming in the 
proof the very opinion or principle propofed to be proved. It 
is furprifing that this fhould ever have been by thofe artifts 
ftyled a fophifm, fince it is in faét fo eflential to the art, that 
there is always fome radical defeét in a fyllogifm, which is not 
chargeable with this, ‘The truth of what | now affirm, will 
appear to any one, on the flighteft review of what has been 
evinced in the preceding part of this chapter. 

© The laft obfervation I fhall make on this topic, is, that 
the proper province of the fyllogiftical fcience, is rather the ad- 
juftment of our language, in expreffing ourfelves on fubje&s 
previoufly known, than the acquifition of knowledge in things 
themfelves. In evincing the truth of this doétrine,—I fhall 
begin with a fimple illuftration from what may happen to any 
one in ftudying a foreign tongue. I learn from an Italian and 
French diétionary, that the Italian word pecora correfponds to 
the French word brebis; and from a French and Englifh dice 
tionary, that the French drebis correfponds to the Englith /eep, 
Hence I form this argument, 

Pecora is the fame with Srebis, 
Brebis is the fame with /heep ; 
‘fF herefore pecora is the fame with facep. 

This, though not in mood and figure, is evidently conclafive. 
Nay more, if the words oer tee and /heep, under the no- 
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tion of figns, be regarded as the terms, it has three difting 
terms, and contains a direct and (cientifical deduction from this 
axiom, * Things coincident with the fame thing, are coinci- 
dent with one another.” On the other hand, let the things fig. 
nified be folely regarded, and there is but one term in the 
whole, namely the fpecies of quadruped, denoted by the three 
names above-mentioned. Nor is there, in this view of the 
matter, another judgment in all the three propofitions, but this 
identical one, * A fheep is a fheep.’ 
¢ Nor let it be imagined, that the only right applicatiog 
can be in the acquifition of ftrange languages. Every tongue 
whatever gives {cope for it; inafmuch as in every tongue the 
{peaker Jabours under great inconveniences, efpecially on ab- 
ftra&t queitions, both from the paucity, obfcurity, and am- 
biguity of the words, on the one hand ; aud from his own mif. 
apprehenfions, and imperfect acquaintance with them, on the 
other. As a man may, therefore, by an-artful and fophittical 
ufe of them, be brought to admit, in certain terms, what he 
would deny in others, this difputatious difcipline may, under 
proper management, by fetting in a ftronger light the incon- 
fiftencies occafioned by fuch improprieties, be rendered inftru- 
mental in correcting them. It was remarked above, that fuch 
propofitions as thefe * Twelve are a dozen,’ * Twenty are a 
fcore,’ unlefs confidered as explications of the words dozen and 
fcore, are quite infignificant. This limitation, however, it 
was neceflary to add; for thofe pofitions which are identical 
when. confidered purely as relating to the things fignified, are 
nowife identical when regarded purely as explanatory of. the 
names, Suppofe that through the imperfection of a.man’s know- 
Jedge in the language, aided by another’s fophiftry, and per- 
haps his own inattention, he is brought to admit of the one 
term, what he would refufe of the other, fuch an argument as 
this might be employed, 
Twelve, you allow, are equal to the jth part of Axty; 
Now a doxen are equal to ¢qwelve : 
Therefore a doxen are equal to the fifth part of /ixty. 
I mark the cafe rather ftrongly, for the fake of illuftration ; for 
I am fenfible, that in what regards things fo definite as all 
names of numbers are, it is impoffible for any who is not quite 
ignorant of the tongue, to be mifled. But the intelligent 
reader will eafily conceive, that in abftrufe and metaphylical 
fubjects, wherein the terms:are often both extenfive and inde- 
finite in their fignification, and fometimes even equivocal, the 
moft acute and wary may be intangled in them, 
© To conclude then, what fhal! we denominate the artificial 
fyftem, or organ of truth, as it has been called, of which we 
haye been treating? Shall we ftyle it the art of reafoning? So 
honourable 
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Honovrable an appellation it by no means merits, fince it is ill 
adapted to {cientific matters, and for that reafon never em- 
ployed by the mathematician 5 and is utterly incapable of af- 
fting us in our refearches into nature. — Shall we then pro- 
nounce it the fcience of logomachy, or in plain Englifh, the 
art of fighting with words, and about words? And in this 
wordy warfare, fhall we fay that the rules of fyllogizing are the 
tactics ? This would certainly hit the matter more nearly 5 but 
[ know not how it happens, that to call any thing logomachy 
yraltercation, would be confidered as giving bad names; and 
when a good ufe may be made of an invention, it feems unrea- 
fonable to fix an odious name upon it, which ought only to 
difcriminate the abufe. I fhall therefore only title it, the 
fcholaftic art of difputation. It is the fchoolmens {fcience of 
defence. 
¢ When all erudition confifted more in an acquaintance with 
words, and an addrefs in ufing them, than in the knowledge 
of things, dexterity in this exercitation conferred as much 
lu@tre on the fcholar, as agility in the tilts and tournaments 
added glory tothe knight. In proportion as the attention of 
mankind has been drawn off to the {tudy of nature, the honours 
of this contentious art have faded, and it is now almoft for- 
gotten. There is no reafon to with its revival, as eloquence 
feems to have been very little benefited by it, and philofophy 
fill lefs. Nay, there is but too good reafon to affirm, that 
there are two evils at leaft which it has gendered. ‘Thefe are, 
firft, an itch of difputing on every fubject, however uncontro- 
vertible ; the other, a fort of philofophbic pride, which will not 
permit us to think, that we believe any thing, even a felf evi- 
dent principle, without a previous reafon or argument. In or- 
der to gratify this paflion, we invariably recur to words, and 
are at immenfe pains to lofe ourfelves in clouds of our own 
railing. We imagine we are advancing and making wonder- 
ful progrefs, while the mift of words in which we. have ine 
volved our intelleéts, hinders us from difcerning that we are 
moving in a circle all the time.’ | 
Having confidered the fources from which eloquence draws 
its materials, our Author advances to the the.confideration of 
feveral incidental circumftances worthy of the orator’s atten« 
tion, in the choice and management of his materials, refpect- 
ing his audience and himfelf. He evinces the importance of 
adapting the difcourfe to the underftandings of the hearers ; 
prefenting vivid images to the fancy; difpoling ideas in regu- 
lar order, to affift the memory ; and whé#/perfuafion is the ob- 
ject, exciting fome defire or paffion in the hearers. This Jatt 
effect, it is remarked, is principally produced by communica- 
ting lively ideas to the mind; and thé circumftan¢es which 
chiefly 
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chiefly conduce to this end are fhown to be, probability, play. 
fibility, importance, proximity of time, connection of place, 
relation of the actors or fufferers to the hearers or {peaker, 
intereft of the hearers or fpeaker in the confequences. The 
ufe which the orator may make of thefe circumftances, and of 
particular incidents or fituations refpecting his audience or him. 
felf, to command the attention and intereft the heart, is clearly 
pointed out. 

The different kinds of public fpeaking in ufe among the mo. 
derns, at the bar, in the fenate, and from the pulpit, are next 
compared, under the feveral heads of fpeaker, hearer, fubjec, 
occafion, and end, with a view to afcertain their different ad. 
vantages in refpect of eloquence. Here we meet with many 


judicious obfervations on the character and office of a preacher, 


which furnifh a fatisfaétory and feafonable apology for a clafs 
of men, whofe labours are often treated with undeferved ridi- 

cule and contempt. 
© Upon the whole of the comparifon I have ftated, it appears 
manifeft (fays our Author) that, in moft of the particulars 
above enumerated, the preacher labours under a great difadvan- 
tage. He hath himfelf a more delicate part to perform than 
either the pleader or the fenator, and a character to maintain, 
which is much more eafily injured. The auditors, though 
rarely fo accomplifhed as to require the fame accuracy of come 
pofition, or acutenefs in reafoning, as may be expected in the 
other two, are more various in age, rank, tafte, inclinations, 
fentiments, prejudices, to which he muft accommodate himfelf. 
And if he derive fome advantages from the richnefs, the variety, 
and the noblenefs of the principles, motives, and arguments, 
with which his fubjeét furnifhes him, he derives alfo fome in- 
conveniences from this circumftance, that almoft the only en- 
gine by which he can operate on the paffions of his hearers, is 
the exhibition of abftract qualities, virtues, and vices ; whereas 
that chiefly employed by other orators, is the exhibition of real 
perfons, the virtuous and the vicious. Nor are the occafions 
of his addrefles to the people equally fitted with thofe of the fe- 
nator and the pleader, for exciting their curiofity and rivetting 
their attention. And finally, the tafk affigned him, the effect 
which he ought ever to have in view, is fo great, fo important, 
fo durable, as feems to bid defiance to the ftrongeft efforts uf 
oratorical genius. Nothing is more common than for people, 
I fuppofe without reflecting, to exprefs their wonder, that there 
is fo little eloquence amongft our preachers, and that fo little 
fuccefs attends their preaching. As to the laft, their fuccefs, 
it is a matter not to be’ afcertained with fo much precifion, as 
fome appear fondly to imagine. The evil prevented, as well as 
the good promoted, ought here, in all juftice, to come into the 
reckoning. 
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teckoning. And what that may be, it is impoflible in any fup- 

fed circumftances to determine. As tothe firft, their elo- 
quence, I acknowledge, that, for my own part, confidering 
how rare the talent is among men in general,’ confidering 
al] the difadvantages preachers Jabour under, not only thofe 
above enumerated, but others, arifing from their different fituae 
tions, particularly confidering the frequency of this exercife, 
together with the other duties of their office, to which the 
fixed paftors are obliged, I have been cf @ long time more dif- 
pofed to wonder, that we hear fo many inftructive and even 

The firft part of this work concludes with an ingenious but 
digreflive eflay, on the caufe of the pleafure which we receive 
from the reprefentation of objects of diflrefs; in which, after 
having examined the feveral hypothefes which other writers 
have offered for the folution of this difficulty, the Author pro- 
pofes and maintains his own; which ts, that pity being not a 
{imple paffion, but a compound of fympathy, general benevo- 
lence, and particular attachment, when the object of diftrefs is 
exhibited in a light adapted to excite thefe latter feelings in a 
high degree, the pleafing emotions will prevail over the pain- 
ful, and the effect will be on the whole agreeable, 5, 





Art. VII. Interefting Letters of Pope Clement XIV. (Ganganelli). 
To which are prefixed Anecdotes of his Life. Tranflated from the 
French Edition publifhed at Paris by Lottin, Jun. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. bound. Becket. . 

N our laft Appendix, Art. III. we fufficiently enlarged on 

the Character of the late worthy Pope, and on the merit and 
authenticity of thefe Letters. A further extract or two will not 
only tend to gratify the curiofity of the Public, but ferve asa 
fpecimen of the tranflation now offered to the Englifh Reader. 

We have already feen in Ganganelli, the good man and the 
fcholar ; let us now behold, in him, the man of the world, 
the polite philofopher, and the lively correfpondent. The fol- 
lowing letter recommends the Tour of Jtaly to the Abbé Ferghen, 

‘ You cannot do better to divert yourfelf from your troubles and 
embaraffments than to vifit Italy. Every well informed man awes 
an homage to this country, fo defervedly boafted of; and it will 
give me inexpreflible fatisfaction to fee you here. 

* You will inftantly fee the great bulwarks given. us by Nature in 
the Alps and Appenines, which feparate us from France, and have 
made them give us the name of Tramontanes. They-are a majeftic 
range of mountains, which ferve as a frame to the magnificent pice 
ture within them. , . 

, Torrents, rivulets, and rivers, without reckoning the feas, 
are objects which prefent the moft curious and interefting points of 
view to foreigners, and efpecially to painters. Nothing can he more 
agreeable than the moft fertile foil in the fineft cymate, every where 
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interfetted with ftreams of running water, and every where peopled 
with villages, or ornamented with faperb cities.—Such a country jg 
Italy! | 

. if agriculture was held in equal efleem with architecture ;—if the 
country was not divided into fuch a number of governments, dll of 
different forms, and almoft all weak, and of little extent; mife 
would not be found by the fide of magnificence, and induttry. with. 
out activity ; but unfortunately we are more engaged in the embek 
lifhment of cities, than in the culture of the country; and unculti- 
vated lands every where reproach the idlenefs of the people. : 

‘ If you begin your route at Venice, you will fee a city very fine 
gular from its fituation ;—it is precifely a great fhip retting upon the 
waters, and which cannot be approached but by boats, : 

‘ The fingularity of its fitaation is not the only thing that will 
furprife yous—The inhabitants in mafque for four or five months in 
the year;—the laws of a defpotic government, which allow the 
greateft liberty in their amufements; the rights of a fovereign with. 
out authority ; the cuftoms of a people who dread even his thadow, 
and yet enjoy the greateft tranquillity ; form incontillencies, which 
in a very extraordinary manner muft atiect foreigners. ‘There is 
fcarcely a Venetian who is net eloquent ;—colleciions have been made 
of the dous mots of their Gondoliers, replete with true Attic falt. 

‘ Ferrara difplays a vaft and beautiful folitade within its walls, 
alimoft as-filent as the tomb of Ariofte, who was buried there. 

‘ Bologna prefents another kind of picture: there the Sciences are 
familiar even to the fair fex, who appear With dignity in the fchools 
and academies, and have trophies erected to them daily. A thou- 
fand different paintings will gratify your mitid and eyes, and the con- 
verfation of the inhabitants will delight you. ey: 

* You will then pafs through a multitude oF fimall towns, in the 
{pace of more than a hundred leagues, each of which has its 
Theatre, its Caflin (a rendexvous for the i:obility), a man of learn: 
ing, or fome Poet, who employ themfelves according to their fancy, 
or their leifure. ; 

* You will vifit Loretto, made famous. by. the great contour of 
pilgrims from other countries, and the: treafures with which tlt 
church is magnificently enriched. dais 

* You will then defcry Rome, which may be feen a thoufand yearsy 
and always with new pleafure. This city, fituated upon feven hills © 
which the ancients called the Seven Miftrefies of the World, feeims to 
command the univerfe, and boldly to fay to mankind, that fhe is the 
Queen, and the Chief. . 

* You will call to mind the ancient Romans, the remembrance of 
whom can never be effaced, on cafting an eye on the famous ‘Tiber, 
which has been fooften mentioned, and which has been fo frequently 
fwelled by their own blood, and the blood of their eriemies. | 

© You will be in extacy at the fight of St. Peter’s, which con- 
noiffeurs fay is the wonder of the world, being infinitely fuperior, to 
the St. Sophia at Conftantinople, St. Paul's at London, or even the 
Temple of Solomon. : 

* It isa pile which extends‘in proportion as you go over it, where 
every thing is immenfe, yet appears of an ordinary fize. The paint- 
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Ings are exquifite, the monumental fculptures breathe, and you will 
believe that you fee the New ferufalem come down from Heaven, 
which St. John fpeaks of in the Revelations, 

‘ You wiil find, both in the great, and in the detail, of the Va- 
tican, which was ereéted on the ruins of falfe oracles, beauties of 


every kind that will tire your eyes, while they at the fame time 


charm you. diere Raphael and Michael Angelo, fometimes in a 
{yblime, fometimes in a pathetic manner, have difplayed the mafler- 

ieces of their genius, by exprefling in the moft lively language the 
whole energy of their fouls;—and here the fcience and genius of all 
the writers in the world are depofited, in the multitade of works 
which compofe that rich and immenfe library. 

‘ Churches, palaces, public fquares, pyramids, obelifks, pillars, 
galleries, grand fronts of bmidings, theatres, fountains, gardens, 
views, all, all will declare to you ‘that you are at Rome; and every 
thing will attach you to it, as to the city, which of all others has 
been univerfally admired. You will not meet with that French cle- 
gance which prefers the beautiful to the fublime; bat you will be 
amply recompenfed by thofe itriking views that every inftlant matt 
excite your admiration. 

‘ Laitly, in all the figures of painting or fculpture, both ancient 
and modern, you will fee a new creation, and believe 1t animated. 
The Academy of Painting, filled with French ftudents, will thew 
you fome who are deftined to become great maflers in their profeflion, 
and who by coming to tiudy here, do honour to Italy. 

* You will admire the grandeur and fimplicity of the head of the 
Church, the fervant of fervants in the order of humilicy, and the 
frit of men in the eyes of the faithful. The cardinals who furroua 
him, will reprefent to you the twenty four old men who furround the 
throne of the Lamb, modeft in their manners, and initructive by 
their morals, ' 

‘ But this magnificent profpect will terminate with a view of 
groupes of Mendicants, whom Rome improperly fupports, by be- 
liowing mifapplied charity, inflead of employing them in ufeful la- 
bours: thus it is that the thorn is feen with the refe, and vice too 
frequently by the fide of virtue. 

* But if you with to fee Rome in all her fplendour, endeavour to 
be there by the feait of St. Peter. ‘The illumination of the church 
begins with a gentle light, which you will eafily miitake for the re- 
fiection of the fetting fun: it then fends forth fome pieces of beauti- 
ful archite¢ture, and afterwards finifhes with waving flames, which 
make a moving picture, that lails till day break, Ail this is ate 
tended with double fireworks, the {plendour of wiich is fo bright, 
that you would think the flars had been plucked from heaven, and 
baril upon the earth. 

‘Ido not mention to you the ftrange metamorphofis which has 
placed the Order of St. Francis even in the Capitol, and has pro- 
duced a new Rome from the ruins of the old; to fhew the world that 
Chriflianity is truly the work ot Ged, and that he has fubdued the 
mol famous conquerors to eflablifh it in the very centre of their pof- 
feffions, If the modern Romans do not appear.warlike, it is be- 
Caufe the nature of their government does got infpire them with va- 
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lour ; but they have the feed of every virtue, and make as good-fol. 
diers as any, when they carry arms under a foreign power. It is cer. 
tain that they have a great fhare of genius, a fingular aptitude in 
acquiring the Sciences; and you would imagine they were born 
Harlequins, fo expreflive are their geftures, even from their in. 
fancy. 

‘ You will next travel by the famous Appian Way, which by its 
age is become wretchedly inconvenient, and you will arrive at Naples, 
the Parthenope of the Ancients, where the afhes of Virgil are depo. 
fited, and where you will fee a laurel growing, which could not pof- 
fibly be better placed. 

‘ Mount Vefuvius on one fide, and the Elyfian Fields on the 
other, will prefent a moft matchlefs view to you; and after bein 
fatisfied with this delightful profpect, you will find yourfelf fur- 
rounded by a multitude of Neapolitans, lively and ingenious, but too 
much addicted to pleaiure and idlene{s, to become what they other- 
‘wife might be, Naples might be a delightful place, if it was not 
for the crouds of people of the loweft rank, who have the appear. 
ance of unhappy wretches, or robbers, though often without being 
either the one or the other. 

‘ The churches are magnificently decorated, but their architecture 
is in a wretched taite, and by no means comparable to the Roman, 
You will have a fingular pleafure in traverfing the environs of this 
town, which 1; molt delightful, from its delicious fruits, charmin 
views, aud fine fituations. You will penetrate into the famous fub- 
terranean city of Herculaneum, which was {wallowed up in a former 
age by an eruption cf Mount Vefuvius. Ifthe mountain happens to 
be raging, you will fee torrents of fire ifluing from its bowels, and 
majeiticaily overfpreading the country. You will fee a collection of 
whatever has been recovered out of Elerculaneum, at Portici; and 
the environs of Puzzuolo, fung by the Frince of Poets, will infpire 
you with a true paffion for poetry. 

_ © You mutt walk with the neid in your hand, and compare the 
cave of the Cumwxan Sybilard Acheron with what Virgil has faid on 
thofe fubjects. 

‘ You will return by Caferta, which from its decorations, marbles, 
extent, and aqueducts worthy of ancient Rome, is the fineft place in 
Europe: and you will make a vifit to Mount Cafiino, where the 
fpirit of St. Benedict has fubfifted uninterruptedly above a dozen 
ages, in f{pite of the immenfe riches of that fuperb monaftery. 

‘ Florence, from whence the fine arts have iffued, and where 
their moft magnificent maller-pieces are depofited, will prefent other 
objects to your view. ‘There wou will admire a city, which, accor: 
ding to the remark of a Portuguefe, /hould only be hewn on Sunduys, 
it is fo handfome and beautifully decorated. You will every where 
trace the {plendour and elegance of the family of Medici, infcribed in 
the annals of tatte as the reitorers of the fine arts. 

‘ Leghorn is a well inhabited fea-port, of great advantage to 
Tufcany. Pifa always has men of learning, on every fubject, in its 
fchools.. Sienna, remarkable for the purity of its air and Janguage, 
will interef{ you in a very fingular manner. Parma, placed in the 
midit of fertile paitures, will thew you a theatre which can contain 
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fourteen thoufand people, and where every one can hear what is faid, 
though fpoken in awhifper. Placentia will appear to you worthy of 
the name it bears, as its delightful fituation mutt captivate every tra- 
veller. "s : 

¢ You will not forget Modena, as it is the country of the famous 
Muratori, and a city celebrated for the name which it has given to 
its fovereigns. 

‘ You will find at Milan the fecond church in Italy, for fize and 
beauty: more than a thoufand marble ftatues decorate its outfide, 
and it would be, a matter-piece, if it had a proportionable front. 
The fociety of its inhabitants is quite agreeable, ever fince it was be- 
feged by the French. ‘They live there as they doin Paris, and every 
thing, even to the hofpitals and church-yards, prefents an air of 
iplendour. The Ambrofian library muft engage the curious; and 
the Ambrofian ritual no lefs.engage the churchman, who wifhes to 
know the ufages of the church, as well as thole of antiquity. 

‘ The Boromean Iifles will next attract your curiofity, from the 
accounts you mutt have had of them. Placed in the middle of .a de- 
lightful lake, they prefent to your view whatever is magnificent or 
gay in gardens. 

* Genoa will prove to you that it is truly fuperb in its churches 
and palaces. ‘There you will fee a port famous for its commerce, and 
the refort of ftrangers. You will fee a Doge changed almoft as 
often as the fuperiors of communities, and with fcarce any greater 
authority. 

* And laftly Turin, the refidence of a court where the virtues have 
long inhabited, will charm you with the regularity of its buildings, 
the beauty of its fquares, the ftraightnefs of its ftreets, and the fpirit 
of the people; and there you will agreeably finifh your journey. 

* | have been juft making the tour of Italy, moft rapidly and at 
little expence, as you fee, to invite you to it in reality :—’tis fufi- 
cient to feetch paintings to fuch a mailer as you. 

‘ Imake no mention of our morals to you; they are not more 
corrupt than among other people, let malice fay what it will; they 
vary Only their fhades according to the difference of the govern- 
ments.— The Roman does not refemble the Genoefe, nor the Vene- 
tian the Neapolitan ; bur you may fay of Italy as of the whole world, 
that, with fome little diftinétions, it is here as itis there, @ little good 
and alittle bad. 

‘Ido not-attempt to prejudice you in favour of the agreeablenefs 
of the Italians, nor of their love of the arts and fciences: vou will 


very foon perceive it when you come among them; you of all men,: 


with whom one is delighted to converfe, and to whem it will always 
bea pleafure to fay that one is his moft humble and moft obedient 
fervant. 

* I have taken the opportunity of a leifure moment to give you 
fome idea of my country; itis only acoarfe daubirg, which in ano- 


_ther hand would have been a beautiful miniature; the fubje& de- 
j 


ferves it, but my pencil is not fufficiently delicate for the execution.’ 
The above letter was written, as appears by the cate, about 
three years before Gangancelli was created Cardinal, 
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The following is addrefled to a periodical Reviewer ; : 


‘ To the Asse Lami, at Florence: 

* | always read your writings with pleafure, my dear Abbé, but I. 
with you would always give the reafons of your cenfures. Inflead of 
faying, for example, that the fiyle of fuch a work is incorreé?; thas 
there are trifies which aisfigure the beauty of the book; you fhould 
plainly thew it. Rules have always need of examples. ) 

* How would you have an author correct himfelf, and the Public 
adopt your manner of judging, if you only cenfure vaguely, and do 
not point out the place where the writer has forgot himfelf? 

‘ There is hardly any book of which it may not be faid, that ie 
contains fome carelcfs or affected expreflions. When you fpeak in 
general, it gives room to believe that you have only glanced your 
eye over the work of which you are giving an account, and that you 
are in hafte to get rid of the trouble. 

* Another omiffion is, your not fhewing the beft parts of the work. 
The good tafte of the Journalift (Reviewer) requires that he fhould 
be attentive to this, It a work is not worth the trouble of reading, 
it is better not to announce it at all, than to rail at the writer. Itis 
illiberal to abufe a work merely to make the Public merry at the ex- 
pence of the Author. 

* It were to be wifhed that Rome would adopt the practice of 
Paris, and that we fhould have feveral periodical fheets appear fuc- 
ceflively. We have only a miferable Diario (Journal), which con- 
tains nothing but infipid ftuff, without the leaft inftrution. The 
duty of an enlightencd Reviewer is both neceflary and honourable, in 
a country where letters are cultivated. Nobody knows better than I, 
do what a country owes to a writer who ties himfelf down to give, 
an analyfis of the books that are printed, every week, or every month, 
to make known the genius of the nation. It is the leaft expenfive, 
and the molt compendious method of extending knowledge, and of 
teaching to judge ioundly. 

‘ I thould have no idea of the flate of literature in France, if it 
were not for the French Journals, which my friends are fo obliging 
as to fend me. When they are fevere without fatire, exact without 
trifling, juft and never partial, they difcharge their duty to the fatise 
faction of the Public. Mine is complete, every time that I can ree 
new to you the fentiments of eileem and affection with which 

Iam, &c.’ 

The Good Father’s advice to his critical friend, is certainly. 
right, according to the f{cheme of the foreign Journals; ard 
could it be adopted by the Enelith Monthly Reviewers, their tafk 
would prove mach more agreeable than it is,—to them/elves, we 
mean,—but not more u/cful-to the Public. Our brethren on 
the continent do not admit a/! publications into their Reviews; 
they have, therefore, more room to expatiate; and their attenticn 

JL is chiefly beftowed on works of stame importance, vakefe merits Hh 
they may try and determine, by the eftablifhed laws of criticifm. 
of ertick. A We, on the other hand, are obliged by our plan, to take notice 


ef cvery new book and pamphlet that appears in the Britifh do- 
minions; 
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wninions ; and to feparate the corn from the tares, and the 
fheep from the goats: but, in doing this, were we always to 
give * our reafons’ for pronouncing a tare a tare, or a goat a 
goat, we fhould find our work {well moft enormoufly under 
our hands, and far exceed the bounds of a literary Journal. 
Befide, in our Catalogue-articles, particularly, we often mect 
with publications which are fo much beneath all criticifm, (and 
which, yet, muft be noticed) that it would be the vileft profti- 
tution of the noble art we profefs, were we formally to apply 
jis rules to the inveftigation of fuch rubbifh.—The fame re- 
mark may fuffice for an anfwer to Father Ganganelli’s other 
obfervation, viz. that * if a work is not worth the trouble of 
reading, it is better not to announce it at all,’ &c, With the 
good Father’s leave, we apprehend that when a work is not worth 
the reading, though it comes recommended to us with a pomp- 
ous or {pecious advertifement in the news-papers, it is the indif- 
penfible duty of the Reviewer to announce that very circum- 
fiance to the Public. The dete&ion of thofe Catch-penny 
dcribblers, or thofe dunces, or coxcombs, whofe works are only 
adifgrace to the prefs, is, perhaps, the moft ufeful and truly 
meritorious part of the Reviewers undertaking. It would, indeed, 
be ¢ illiteral’ to © abuje? a work, as our illuftrious admonifher 
obferves, but ju/fice is not abufe; nor is it © illiberal’ to give 
to a bad writer his proper deferts: if, by his ignorance, or im- 
pertinence, or impudence, he merits only contempt or ridicule, 
why fhould not fuch a devil of a feribbler have his due, as well 
as any other devil? 

Ganganelli has, in a fubfequent letter to the fame perfon, 
fome farther obfervations on literary journals, to which we can 
have no objection. 

‘ [ cannot join in your opinion, my dear Abbé, of the book you 
have criticifed with fo much feverity. I do not think fo indifferently 

»Ofitasyoudo, There are principles, views, and beauties in it, which 
render it interefting. Some negligences of ftyle do not disfigure a book 
altogether, The ftyle is only the bark ; and fometimes the tree may be 
good, though the bark 1s good for nothing. Unfortunately, in this 
‘age, we are lefs attached to things than to words. The diction too 
often determines the fate of the book, I have run over a multitude 
of pamphlets printed at Paris, which had nothing in them but a rapid 
and feducing fiyle. One is obliged to afk himfelf what the author 
meant to fay, and yet he does not know. It is not furprifing, that 
in a country where they are fo fingularly fond of drefs and tinfzl, 
‘they fhould be pleafed with a production whofe outward appearance 
conititutes all its merit. . 

_* There are fome fubjeéts that of themfelves are fufficient to cap- 
tivate the attention; while there are others which will not be re- 
garded, without the paffport of a brilliant ftyle. An able writer 
fiould attend to this difference. 

X 3 © I fhall 
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© I thal! be very glad if you will analyfe two different works which 
have juit appeared here; Converfasion with One's-felf, and The Ele. 
ments of Metaphy/fics. The firft is fingularly interefting, as it elevates 
the fou! upon the wreck of the paffions and fenfes. The fecond is not 
jefs fo, as it tends to render its fpirituality and immartality demon. 
ftrable. Thefe are two metaphyfical produdtions differently pre- 
feated: the Converfation with a clearnefs which makes it univertally 
undertiood ; the Lvements with a depth which prevents its being ge- 
nerally read. : 

‘ IT look upon your paper as an alarm-bell, which prevents our 
Italians from fleeping over literature and the fciences. In a warm 
climate there is necd of being frequently roufed, in order to ftudy, 
The mind flumbers hke the body, if we do not take care to four it 
wp, and in that iiate we have neither {pirit to read nor to think. 

‘ Florence was always renowned for learning and taite, and I am 
not afraid of the Florentines degencrating while you continue to in. 
ftruét them, A periodical work executed with difcernment, gives 
light to the underitanding, fupports emulation, and makes up for 
the want of perufing a multitude of works, which we have not 
time to read, or means to procure, 

* When I read a journal which gives an account of the produtions 
printed in Europe, I Jearn to know the genius of the different nas 
tions, and] perceive that an Engliiiman does not write like a Ger- 
man, nor thin: Jike a Frenchman. ‘This national difference, which 
diftinguifhes the people by their manner of wriing and thinking, 
perfuades me that the moral world is a copy of the natural one, and 
that there are minds like faces, which have no fort of refemblance. 

‘ Adieu. I leave you to throw myfelf among the thorns of con- 


.troverfy, where I certainly fhall not find the flowers which I perceive 


in your writings.’ . 

There can be no queftion that, as Father G. intimates, a 
literary Review (fuch as ours, no doubt!) ought to be re. 
garded as a public benefit, 7. ¢. ‘it gives light to the under- 
itanding, fupports emulation, and makes up for the want of a 
multitude of books, which we have not time to read, nor 
meas to procure.” Thank ye, Reverend Sir, for the good opi- 
nion you entertain of us; and we humbly beg leave to falute 
your Holinefs’s Slipper. 

We fhall conclude this article with an extra& of a letter 
the contents of which are peculiarly applicable to the prefent 
¢ircumftances of our own country. 


TO A PRELATE. 
‘My Lorn, 

© Unite yourfelf with me, that we may revenge the memory of 
Sextus Quintus. I was moved to a degre of warmth yeilerday m 
fupporting him againfl fome who called him a cruel pope, a pontiff 
unworthy of reigning. It is ailonifhing how this character which has 
been beflowed upon him is fupported, and what footing it has ob- 

tained in the world. 
‘ Is it reafonable to judge fo great a man, without once reflecting 
on the times in which he lived, when Italy fwarmed with — 
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when Rome was lefs fecure than a foreft, and modeft women were 
infulted in her ftreets at mid-day? 

‘ The feverity of Sextus Quintus, who is improperly called erue/, 
would in fuch circumftances be at leaft as pleafing in the fight of 


God, as the piety of Pius V. 

‘ We have feen that thoufands of men have been affaffinated under 

the reign of fome popes, without the murderers being brought to 
ynifhment: then was the time when it might have been faid with 
propriety, that the popes were cruel: but when Sextus Quintus put 
to death nearly fifty robbers to fave the lives of his fubjetts, to re- 
eftablith morals in the midft of the cities, and fecurity in the heart 
of the country, at a time when there was neither law, nor order, | 
nor reftraint; this was an att of juftice and zeal, u/2ful to the Public, 
and therefore agrecable to God. 

‘ Nothing is fo dreadful for a country as too mild a government, 
Crimes make a thoufand times more victims than well-timed punifh- 
ments. The Old Teftament is full of examples of juftice and terror, 
and they were commanded ‘by God himfelf, who furely cannot be 
accufed of cruelty,’ 

As every reader of the foregoing letter will make the appli- 


cation we mean,—we would here beg leave, with all due de- 
ference and humility, to recommend its contents to the SEr1- 
ous confideration of ON E, whom it might be deemed indeli- 
cate to name, on this occafion; but on whofe Wispom and 
RESOLUTION, thoufands and tens of thoufands chiefly depend 
for the fafety of their perfons, and the protection of their pro- 
perty. Let us hope, therefore, that henceforth, the utmoft 
care will be taken to prevent the fhameful abufe of a pre- 
rogative, which furely was not defigned to be, what it noto- 
rioufly bas been,—an encouragement, rather than a terror, to evil. 
doers.—The following infcription, in golden capitals, over 
the door of the Council-chamber, might often prove a fea- 
fonable admonition to thofe who enter it : 


MERCY to rue WICKED, 1s CRUELTY to tue WORTHY. c. 





Art, VIII. The Works in Architecture of Ropert and James Anam, 
Efquires. No.IV. Containing Defigns of fome public Buildings. 
Fol. Imp. Paper. 11, 1s. Becket. 1776. 


N our accounts of the former parts of this magnificent pub- 
lication, we fufficiently, and, it is hoped, juftly, commended 
the elegance and tafte manifefted by Mefirs. Adam, in their ar- 
chitectural performances, as well asin their defigns for orna- 
mental furniture, The fpecimens publifhed in the three pre- 
ceding Numbers, were, thofe of part of the defigns of S1on- 
HOUSE *; part of thofe of Lord Mansfield’s villaat Kenwoopt; 





* See Review, vol. xlix. p. 451. 
t Review, vol. lili, p. 35. , 
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and thofe of Luron Parx-Housr }, the feat of Lord Bute, jn 
Bedfordthire. 

Befide the engravings, there are prefatory difcourfes to thefe 
feveral publications, in which we obferve a variety of general 
and critical remarks, relative to the fcience of architecture, and 
to the beauties difplayed in the noble models Jeft us by the an- 
cients. Of thefe we have, occafionally, given fome extracts ; 
and we fhall continue, in like manner, to oblige thofe of our 
Readers who are curious with refpect to this pleafing fubjeé, 

¢ Public buildings, fay our ingenious Authors, are the moft 
fplendid ornaments of a great and opulent people. The pur. 
pofes for which they are intended, admit of magnificence in the 
defign, and require fol:dity in the conftrudtion. 

¢ Such buildings muft, of courfe, contain great and fpacious 
apartments for the meeting of numerous affemblies; and, ccn- 
fequently, they. are fufceptible of more grandeur, as well jn 
their external decoration, as in their internal diftribution, 

- © The frequent, but neceflary, repetition of windows in pri 
vate houfes, cuts the facade into minute parts, which render it 
difficult, if not impoflible, to preferve that greatne{s and fim- 
plicity of compofition, which, by impofing on the imagination, 
{trikes the mind. 

¢ The mafter, who has not an opportunity ,to diftinguith 
himfelf by difplaying his abilities in works of real greatnefs, 
will naturally betake himfelf to other refources, and, follow. 
ing the moft approved examples of Greece and Rome, endea- 
vour to call forth the admiration of mankind by the beauty and 
variety of his forms, by the richnefs and fertility of his inven- 
tion, and by the elegance and delicacy of his ornamental deco- 
rations, Atl thefe may be adopted, with great propriety, in 
{mail rooms and private apartments. 

‘In this refpect, painting and architeQure may very juftly 
be compared. The moft celebrated painters of the Italian 
{chool, trufting to the greatnels of their compofitions, to their 
Jarge mafles of light and fhade, and to the fplendor and eclat 
of their general cife@t, never entered with fcrupulous minute- 
nefs into all the detail of the various parts; while the Flemifh 
artift, fenfible of the fmallnefs of his field, endeavours to avail 
bimfelf of every particular circumftance, by entering with pre- 
cifion into the contideration of the minute detail, by defcribing 
every part with the utmoft accuracy and correctnefs, and by 
heightening, with force and brillitancy of colour, every accef= 
fary that cam give elegance andvivacity to his fmall but exqui- 
fite and highly finifhed performance.’ 





{ Review, vol. li. p. 40. 
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In this preface our Authors have introduced fome obferva- 
ions on Horace, Lib. 11, Carmen 15, in which, as they appre~ 
hend, the Bard has unjuftly complatned, that, in his time, the 
Remans were become fo extremely expenfive in their private 
houfes and gardens, as to render them the lefs capable of €X~ 
pending large fums upon, and of attending to the decoration 
and. magnificence of, their public buildings. 

To fhew how little foundation there was for a complaint of 
this kind, Meflrs. Adam have given a very particular detail of 
the public works ereéted, and reflored, at Rome, in the time 
when Horace wrote,—greater, and more numerous, than any 
former period could boaft ; the lift is curious, and, we believe, 
extremely accurate: but, for particulars, we mult refer our 
Readers to the book.—We have, however, by the way, fome 
doubt whether Horace is juftly chargeable with any mifrepre- 
fentation of his countrymen, with refpect to the fubject of the 
ode in queftion. He there contrafts the plainne/s and economy 
of the old Romans, with the extravagance of his cotemporaries ; 
at the fame time praifing the magnificence of the former, with 
refpe& to whatever concerned the public edifices, efpecially 
thofe which were dedicated to the gods. To this frugality in 
private life, they were, indeed, obliged by their circumttances ; 
for though the public revenues were ample, the fortunes of in- 
dividuals were narrow; as Horace himfelf obferves. But when 
Rome was enriched by the plunder of the world, and immenfe 
perfonal fortunes were amafled, the citizens, in courfe, grew 
luxurious ; they forgot that parfimony in which they formerly 
ptided themfelves ; and all the elegancies and ornaments of po- 
lifhed life were introduced into their palaces and gardens,—to 
their tables, their furniture, and every thing that the wanton- 
of wealth and profperity makes men wifh for. ‘This degeneracy, 
or this improvement (the Reader has his choice of the terms) is 
what Horace complains of ; but we do not perceive that he 
charges the Romans of the Auguftan age, with neglect of the 
public edifices; and our Authors have clearly {hewn that the 
were by no means liable to fuch a chatge. And if, as Mefirs. 
Adam have exprefled themfelves, ‘ it was not poffible the gran- 
deur and decoration of public works could be neglected, at a 
time when the ingenious Vitruvius lived, and the fplendid Au- 
guftus reigned,’——how was it poffible for their cotemporary, 

Horace, to bring againft them an accufation of parfimony with 

regard to the Public, which every one would know to be 

groundlefs ; and for which, too, there was not the leaft occa- 
fion or pretence, as the wealth of the Romans, at that glorious 

Period, was equal to every thing that the grandeur of the ftate, 

4s well as the luxury of individuals, could require. 

Having 
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Having mentioned the high regard paid by the Heathen Ro. 
mans to the fplendor of their temples, &c. our Authors pros, 
ceed to remark, that ‘ the bigotted zeal and fuperttitious Pomp 
of the Roman-Catholic religion have produced a like profufion 
and magnificence in the public works of modern Italy ;’ and to 
that caufe, it is added, ‘ however incompatible it may feem to 
be with general fcience, and liberal ideas, Italy owes its vaft 
progrefs and prefent {plendor in the arts of elegance.’ 

With regard to Great Britain, fhe, it is obferved, © Never 
had, fince fhe firft acquired power and opulence, the fame mo- 
tive for calling forth abilities and talents for the fine arts: 
neither has the form of our government, nor the decent fim- 
plicity of our religion, ever demanded any fuch exertion; nor 
is it probable that they ever will, while we continue a free and 
flourifhing people. Though, therefore, we have, within a 
fhort period of years, made confiderable progrefs in almof 
every art, and demonftrated, by many convincing proofs, that 
this country, when roufed, is capable of admirable efforts of 
native genius ; yet we muft not expect that the fine arts will. 
ever meet with their moft ample reward, or attain their utmoft 
degree of perfection, deprived as they are, of that emulation 
which is excited by public works, and by the honourable ap- 
plaufe of a refined and difcerning Public.’ : ) 

The engravings contained in this Number, are, , 
x. Aview of part of Whitehall, thewing the Admiralty-Office, 

with a mew Gateway, defigned and executed in the year 1760. 

Alfo a part of the Horfe Guards, &c. *] 
2. Elevation of an Houfe at Whitehall, reftored as a board-room 

for the Paymafter-General and Commiffioners of Chelfea- 

Hofpital, and Office for Invalids. 

3. Plan of the principal ftory of the Society’s Houfe, and of 
the Secretary’s Houle adjoining. 

4. Elevation of the Houle of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, fituated in 
John Street, Adelphi. 

s. Plans of the firft and fecond ftories of the Office for the 
Public Records of Scotland. 

6. South elevation of the Regifter-Office, or Building for con- 
taining the Public Records of Scotland, fituated in the New 
Town of Edinburgh, fronting the bridge. 

4. Section through the center line of the Regifter-Office, from 
North to South. | 

$. Ornamental furniture, &c. 

Though we heartily wifh fuccefs to this periodical publica- 
tion, yet the price /eeming fo high, may poffibly prove an im- 
pediment to the fale. ‘Lhe price, however, is, in truth, pros 
portionally 
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stionally /ower than is ufual, in works of this kind; as it 
joes not amount to more than 2s. 6d. each, for plates of fuch 
3 fize and fuch elegance, as might entitle them, according 
ro the cuftom of printiellers, to be fet at, perhaps, double the 
nate at which they are offered to the Connoifeur by the prefent 
terms of publication. Ga, 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 


rYAEY.. 
FLORENCE, 
Ar. I. 


HE fifth and Jaft volume of the Ornithologia methodicé di- 
efla, He. i.e. the Methodical Syftem of Ornithology, one of 
the moft fplendid works that has appeared of Jate years in 
Jtaly, and which is defigned to illuftrate one of the moft agree+ 
able branches of natural hiftory, was publifhed fome months 
ago by Vanni the bookfeller. Six hundred plates, elegantly 
engraved, coloured by the ableft artifts of Florence, and illuf- 
trated by the ample and learned explications of M. MawetrTi, 
an eminent phyfician and naturalift, adorn this noble work. In 
the twenty plates that enrich this fifth volume, we find, among 
other birds, the phenicopter, the pelican, pigeon, fwan, duck, goofe, 
blackbird, thrufh, penguin, &c. At the end of this volume there 
is not only a general index of the Matters contained in the 
whole Work, but alfo a catalogue of all the birds delineated and 
defcribed in the preceding volumes, together with their names 
in Italian, Latin, Englifh, and French, and a diftinét account 
of the genus and /pecies. 
MiuLaA Nn. 

I]. Cofmegraphia Phyfica & Mathematica Pars Altera, de Roe 
tetionis motu &F Phanomenis inde pendentibus. 4to. 1776. This 
fecond part of the Phyfical and Mathematical Syftem of Cof/mogra- 
phy of the learned Father Frist (whofe name will fhine in the 
annals of philofophy when the annals of monachifm will be 
buried in deferved oblivion) treats of the kind of motion called 
Rotaticn, in the fyftem of nature, and points out the pheno- 
mena, and the effe€ts that depend upon this principle. In the 
former part of this excellent work *, the ingenious and learned 
Author treated the Theory of Periodical Motions, and, under this 
general title, defcribed the laws of periodical motion that are 
obferved by the celeftial bodies, whether in circular, elliptical, 
or parabolica! orbits, or conic fections, confidered the pertur- 
bations of circular motion, laid down the theory of the moon 


~, 


* Mentioned in our Number for April, 1775, P+ 349¢ 
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and the other planets, and treated a great number of curjoys 
fubjects in natural philofophy and mathematics that are relative 
to thefe profound and important refearches. In this fecond 

rt of the work, now under confideration, the fagacious and 
philofophical Barnabite prepares the way for treating with per. 


, Mpicuity the doétrine of the motion of rotation, by an expofitiog 


of the principal theorems of mechanics, relative to the ofcilla. 
tion and coliifion of bodies. He then divides this fecond part 
into five books. In the firft he fhews how one farce only may 
produce at the fame time proyed7i/e mction and the motion of rotg. 
tion about either a fixed or variable axis,—In the four following 
he treats of the figure of the earth, of the problems of precefficn 
and nutation, and of others that are analogous to them, of the 
eight and motion of the tides—and of the atmo/phere of the planets, 
We find here alfo a /upplement to the theory of the moon, which 
was publifhed in the preceding part of this work. 

Ill. There is, perhaps, no work that requires more maturity 
of thought, more depth of knowledge, and more accuracy of 
judgment, than the compofition of an elementary book in any 
fcience. Such produQions, well executed, are rare, becaufe 
they are above the abilities of the fuperfcial and ignorant, and 
(generally fpeaking) are thought below the dignity of the 
Jearned. The Abbe RossiGNnot, ancient Profeflor of the Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Milan, 
who is exempt from the incapacity of the former, and the pride 
of the latter, has publithed a little work, entitled, Elemens de 
Geometrie: i.e. Elements of Geometry; and, to confirm the ob- 
fervation by which we began this Article, we are well informed 
that this excellent /:tt/e book is the fruit of twenty years labour, 
reflexion, and ftudy, employed upon a fcience, which the learned 
Author has long taught with applaufe in feveral celebrated uni- 
verfitics. He has followed, in thefe Elements, the method of 
Euclid, with little variation; but he has reduced, to the num- 
ber of one hundred, the propofitions, which he thinks worthy 
of a place in a complete courfe of geometry. The Abbé Ros- 
SIGNOL is actualy, as we are told, preparing for the prefs 
fome other works of {till greater importance, relative to the ime 
provement cf natural philofophy, the application of mathemae 
tics to the advancement and purpofes of the arts, and the prace 
tical part of mechanics. We fhal] take notice of thefe pro- 
ductions when they are communicated to the Public. 

Ro M FE. 

IV. Yofesbt Mariani Parthben't Ele&ricorum Libri fex: i.e 
A Latin Poem on Eleéiricity, in fix Bocks, This is the third 
Latin poem on a fubjcét relative to natural philofophy which 
the claffic foil of dialy has produced; and though it may not 
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retend to equal merit with the admirable pocm of Father Bos- 
cowiTz on Eclipfes, nor with that of the learned and ingenious 


say on the Newtonian Phil-fopby, yet it has a juft claim to be 
laced on the fame fheif with thefe two favourites of the Latin 


Mufes. 
GERMANY and the NOR TH. 

VY. There are few productions of the natural world that 
exhibit a greater variety of kinds or fpecies than marble, of 
which there are above three hundred forts in the collection of 
the Abbé de Crillon, Agent General to the Clergy in France. 
Ja order to banifh the confufion, and prevent the frauds, that 
take place in this branch of natural hiftory, the ingenious Mr. 
Wirsinc of Nuremberg has formed the defign of publifhing a 
feries of prints, in which every fpecies of marble will be repre- 
feated with its proper colour, its diftinctive properties. A part 
of this plan is already executed ; feventy-eight kinds of marble, 
reprefented in the manner above-mentioned, in thirteen plates, 
have been lately publifhed at Nuremberg, with a defcription of 
each in German and Latin, under the following title: Mar 
mora &F adfines aliquos lapides coloribus fuis exprimi curavit & 
edidit Adamus Ludovicus Wirfing. Nuremberg, 1776. ‘The 
kinds of marble that are engraven in this firft publication are 
thofe that grow in the neighbourhood of Nuremberg ; but this” 
is only the beginning of the undertaking, and the Author pro- 
pofes to reprefent, in the fame manner, the marbles of Gere 
many and of other countries. 

VI. Hifforifche und Politifche Abfcbilderung der Anglijfchon Mae 
mufatiuren, Sc. i.e. An Hiflorical and Political Wiew of the Ma- 
nufatures, Commerce, Navigaticn, and Colonies of England; with 
a particular Account of their prefent State. By Mr. T. G. 
Taune, Secretary to the Imperial Court. This is by no means 
acontemptible performance, The Author’s obiervations have 
been made upon the fpot; he feems to have been induttrious 
in procuring information; and he has handied his materials 
with judgment ;—though now and then he is deiective, and 
fometimes gives into the marvellous, , 

Vl. Verfuch Uber den Gefmack und dic urfachen feiner Verf- 
cheidenheit, Se. i.e. Effay on Tafie, and on the Caujes af its Va- 
riations, 1976, The entrance of Ja/fe into Germany, and 
its remarkable growth there, for feveral years paft, is a pheno- 
menon which the different nations of Europe have been, for 
fome time paft, contemplating with refpect: but that Ta/fe 
fhould get fo far nerth as AZittau, on that fide of the continent, 
Ils a new, and, indeed, a pleafing object. The piece under 
Confideration has confiderable merit, and contains a philofo- 
Phicat analyfis of the mechani/m, forings, and principles of Ta/le, 
which is neither pedantic nor infipid. | 

FRANCFORT 
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FRANCFORT ON Maywe. 
VIN. Danielis Wilhelmi Trilleri Clinotechnia Medica Antiqua. ni 


via, five de diverfis Aigrotorum lefiis, fecundum ipfa varia marbye mn 
rum Gencra, convenienter inflruendis, Commentarius Medico-Criticys, N 
1776. This elaborate and learned work Concerning the Method 

of the ancient Phyficians, who confirucied Beds of different Kinds for al 
the different Kinds of Difeafes under which their Patients laboured, w 
is every way worthy of the attention both of the phyfician and, t 
the antiquary. The nature of the beds of the ancients, in ge.. c 
neral, is amply defcribed, and this defcription is followed bya a 


Jarge enumeration of the difeafes to which the forms of the 
beds, deiigned for the fick, were appropriated, 


DENMARK, 

IX. This part of the North furnifhes nothing in the {phere 
of tafle, genius, or elegance, but brings now and then to li- 
terature and natural hiftory fome contributions that ought not’ 
to lie in oblivion. The Latin poems of Mr. Luxporpa, 

= Knight of the Order of Dannebrogg, publifhed at Copenhagen, 
are as rude, chilly, and unaffecting as the climate and revion 
that gave them birth, and are a proof that the true Mufes refufe 
to fing fo near the Poles. The two firft epiftles of Pope’s £/ 
fey on Man have undergone a cruel metamorphotis in pafling 
through the hands of this rugged Verfificator, who has traduced 
them into Latin; as alfo feveral pieces colleGed from the moft 
eminent peets of different nations, ancient and modern.—Much 
more refpect is due to the following work : 

X. Defcriptiones Animalium, Avium, Amphibiorum, Pifcium, Ine 
feftorum, Vermium, que in Itinere Ortentali obfervavit PetTRus 
ForsKAL; po/? mortem Audtoris Edidit Carften Niebubr. gto, 
i.e. A Defcription of the Animals, Birds, amphibious Creatures, 
Fifbes, Infecis, and Reptiles, which were obferved by Mr, Fors- 
KAL in his journey through the Eaft, and have been publifhed 
fince his death by Mr. C. Niebuhr.—The Author of this work 
was one of the moft learned men that the court of Denmark 
fent into the Eaft in purfuit of knowledge. He died in the 
very flower of his age in Arabia *, and Jeft behind him a value 
able collection of drawings and defcriptions, which wouid have 
been loft to the world, had not the learned Traveller, Mr. Nie- 
buhr, who was his friend and companion, taken care of thefe 
remains, and arranged them in the volume which is now before 
us. This arrangement is made in conformity with the fyf 
tem of Linnzus, of whom Mr. ForskKat had been the dilcie 
ple. The deicriptions are curious and accurate, and the plates, 
which are 43 in number, are publifhed in a feparate volume, 
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* Vid. Appendix to Review, vol, lili. p. 587. 
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gnder the following title: Jcones Rerum Naturalium quas in Iti- 
ure Orientals depingi curavit P. ForsKat, Prof. Haun; poft 
nurtem Aucloris ad Regis Mandatum et ere incifas edidit Cariften 
Niebuhr. 40. 1770. 4 tod ; 

XI. The fame zealous and induftrious Editor has publifhed 
io in 4to. the Flora A2gyptiaco- Arabica of Profeflor Forskat, 
which contains a defcription of above 800 plants, and in which 
the fcience of botany is enriched with 20 new genufes. The 
cuts, which reprefent thefe plants, are alfo to be publifhed in 
afeparate volume. We are informed that all thefe works of 
Profeflor FORSKAL are publifhed at Copenhagen at the King’s 
expence. 

NETHERLANDS, ° 
HAGvuE and AMSTERDAM. 

XII. Hiftoire Abregée de la Suede, Sc. i.e. A compendious 
Hifory of Sweden, frim the Kings of the Houfe of Vafa to the Year 
1776. By the Chevalier CHAMPIGNI. 4to. This is the firft 
and laft mention we propofe to make of this itinerant and men- 
dicant Author, who goes from town to town, and even from 
door to door, begging fubfcriptions (with immediate payment) 
to books, fome of which will probably never be publifhed, and 
the reft of which are unworthy to fee the light. It is neceflary 
towarn the Public again{t fuch authors, who do little honour 
to literature, and impofe upon the credulous by titles which 
they degrade by their mean proceedings. This fame Colonel 


and Chevalier Champigny has laid under contribution a great 


part of the European nobility, and (if we are not miftaken) 
even feveral crowned heads, who have fubfcribed to his pro- 
mifed Hiftory of England, which, if it ever appears, will, to 
our certain knowledge, be no more than a hafty and ill-digefted 
compilation of Rapin, Hume, and other (fubaltern) hiftorians. 
Nay, this Compiler does not even pretend to have received any 
new information, or to have dipped into any fources, hitherto 
unemployed. He is certainly one of the boldeft thieves in lite- 
rature we have met with; as appears not only from the hiftory 
of Sweden now before us, but alfo from his own acknowledg- 
ment; for he telis us that he had plundered (pill¢) Puffendorff, 
as alfo many German and Latin authors; that he has /folem 
from Voltaire, and fo on: now, though there is no harm in 
compiling, yet the terms plundering and /fealing are ignoble, and 
indeed {uch in general is the ftyle ef this Writer in all the pro- 
ductions of his rapid and muddy facility at feribbling. Rapid 
itis; for while he is compofing the Hiftory of England in 15 
Volumes in 4to. be offers to the Public, in fix volumes, 4to. 
the Hiftory of the Kings of Denmark of the Houfe of Oldenburg, 
Wanflated from the German original of Profellor ScHLEGEL ; 
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and this may deferve notice if the tranflation be exad, as Mr 
Schlegel’s reputation is well eftablifhed. : 
XII. A book(feller at the Hague has undertaken to pubjig, 
a new and greatly improved edition of an important wor, 
which is almoft, if not entirely, out of print. He propofes re. 
printing, in three volumes, 4to. the celebrated French work of 
the learned Herdelot, entitled, Bidlictheque Orientale, with a }ay 
Supplement, which will make a fourth volume. This Supple, 
ment will confift of a variety of important articles drawn from 
the papers of ‘the late learned Mr. GALAND, Antiquary to the 
King of France, and Profeflor of Arabic, and from a large 
MS. work of CLraupe VispeLon, Bifhop of Claudiopolis, 
which contains a multitude of excellent obfervations on that of 
Herbelot, as alfo on the hiftories and geography of China and 
Yartary, and which ferve, among other things, to corse the 
errors of the Mahometan writers with relation to thefe two great 
empires, “Thefe valuable MSS. are the property of the Egitor, 
and they muft render this new edition highly interefting to the 
curious and the learned. ‘The price to fubfcribers will be 24 
florins. 
XIV. The bookfellers have publifhed at Maeftricht, a work 
adapted to throw new light upon a very interefting period of 
the hiftory of France, under the following title: Hifeire dy 
Proces du Chancelier Poyet pour fervir @ celle du Regne de Fran. 
cois 1. Se. i.e. Lhe Hiflory of the Trial of Chancellor Poyet, which 
exhibits a View of the Reign of Francis I. with a preliminary Chap- 
ter concerning the Antiquity and Dignity of the Office of Chancellor, 
and the Viciffiiudes to which it has been fubjec?. vo. 1776. The 
publication of this portion of hiftory, and the cdious portrait 
which the Author draws of this unworthy Chancellor, un- 
doubtedly fquint at a modern Chancellor, who lives: in exile 
unpitied and unrefpected, and deprived of the favour which he 
fo grofsly abufed. When the Deputies of the Parliament came 
‘to inform Francis I. of the fentence they had pronounced againtt 
Poyet, the King, furprifed that they punifhed a crime againt 
the ftate with nothing more than exclufion from his office, and 
a pecuniary fine, faid to them with a certain degree of emotion, 
“that he had been always brought up in the full perfuafion that 
@ Ciancellor of France ought never to lofe bis employment without ling 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
i For OCTOBER, 1776. 


MEDICAL, 
Art. 10. Free Thoughts on Quacks and their Medicines. S8vo0. 
2s. 6d. Wilkie, &c. : 

HE title of this piece is artfully contrived to take in an un- 
T wary purchafer by the expectation of fomewhat entirely diffe- 
rent from its real contents; we therefore think it incumbent upon 
ys plainly to declare, that we have found nothing—to diftinguith it 
ftom the ordinary quack advertifements which we frequently have the 
ill luck to meet with under the difguife of a pamphlet, except a fue 

rabundant portion of abufe poured out againit the regulars of the 
faculty, ferved up in a heterogenous medley*of frothy declamation and 
hallow reafoning. The Author, Mr. Spilfbury, not content with 
pofing off his own Antifcorbutie Drops, has moft public-fpiritedly 
taken under his proteétion his whole fraternity, whofe caufe he main- 
tains in a well concerted attack upon their common adverfaries, car- 
ried on by malignant infinuations, crafty mifreprefentations and 
charges, little applicable, indeed, to the prefent ftate of the profef- 
fions, but likely enough to make an impreffion on fome of his readers. 
If he fails in judgment in any particular, it is in laying open, rather 
too unguardedly, fome of the arcana of the trade. Thus, when he 
informs us that the enormous fum of 1500]. per ann. is expended in 
advertifements by the proprietors of fome of the moft noted quack 
medicines, he gives occafion to reflect by what dint of puffing the 
craft is fupported, and how extravagantly the Public mutt pay for 
the article that is to reimburfe. thefe monftrous cofts. When he ac- 
quaints us that féveral famous Drops are only Paregoric Blixir va- 
sloufly difguifed ; that one celebrated Refforative Medicine contains 
cantharides; that various other no{trums have for their bafis the molt 
powerful preparations of mercury and antimony; and that his own is 
a compound of thefe minerals, hemlock, acids, bitters, alkalies, and 
feel, he does not, furely, raife our ideas of the novelty, fafety, and 
excellence of thefe remedies. When he deteéts the want of authen- 
ticity of cures faid to be wrought by the Vegetable Syrap, and afferts 
his belief that Hill’s cried up Bardana never wrought a fingle cure, 
he does not exalt our opinion of the honetty of his brethren. And, 
laftly, he moft unaccountably deitroys our admiration of his own 
patriotifm and benevolence by the following too candid declarations : 
‘ The bad opinion, fays he, which experience and cool reflexion on 
the prefent itate of our manners, and the corruption of our morals, 
as well as on the tranfactions of fociety mn thefe our days, induce me 
to entertain of the actuating principles of individuals, is fuch ine 
deed as to leave no room for me to doubt but every one, from the 
highet to the loweft, would willingly ftrip his brother of his pro- 
perty,could he do it with the fafety of hig: perfon.’ And again, 
* Man, the moft ravenous {pecies of the animal kingdom, is fo fel- 
fithly prove and additted, that nothing could prevail upon the beft 
of the whole tribe to do the healt goed or fervice to. his fellow-crea- 
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ture, was ur himfelf to deduce no fort of direct, or indirect, per. 
nal advantage whatever from the deed.’ 

Who could have expected this from the inflitutor of a Dispensary, 
where the poor are fupplied grat/s (on paying one fhilling admit. 
tance) or at half price, with his drops; which drops, indeed, are 
alfo patd for by a twice repeated advance of price on the Public ? 

‘The news-papers have puffed off the fpirit, clegance, and learn. 
ing fhewn in this work. ‘The truth is, that we remember nor to 
have met with a more tedious redundancy of words, or a more dif. 
guiting mixture of afiected fineries and vulgarifms, plentifully inter. 
Jarded with grammatical blunders. 

Art. 11. Ob/ervations Preparatory to the Ufe of Dr. ALerfbach’s 
* Medicines : (n which the Efficacy of certain German Prefcriptions, 

(given in Engtifh) is afcertained by Facts and Experience, &c, 

By J. C. Letfom, M.D. F.R.S. and S.A. &c.° 80. 15, 

Dilly. 1776, 

‘Fhat in this age, and in the capital of this enlightened country, 
an iynorant impottor fhould meet with many thoufands of all ranks and 
conditions, willing dupes to the ridiculous and ftale pretence of dif. 
covering the feat and caufe of their diforders, by the mere infpection 
of their urixe;—the very 4athos of empiricifm ;—fo that in the {pace 
of tittle more than two years this, probably felf-graduated, urine. 
cafter fhould: have amafled a princely fortune, by playing upon the « 
ignorance and fuperitition of his credulous votaries ;—are facts that 
would fcarce be credited, were they not moft fatisfaCtorily authenti- 
cated by the pamphlet now before us. 

For the pains.which Dr. Lettfom has here taken to cure the late 
epidemic madnefs, and to expofe this impoftor, by opening the eyes 
of his blind employers to his various practices, he is juftly intitled to 
the thanks of the Public. By the cafes which he has here colleéted, 
every one muft be convinced of the fuperlative ignorance and 
temerity of this German adventurer ;-and the Reader will be afto- 
nifhed that a deception, of fo very low a kind, and fo clumfily con- 
dufied, could have been nurfed up, by popular credulity, to fo 
alarming a magnitude: for, often, as we have been informed, 
2 ot 300 perfons in a day have been feen crouding to receive the 
random prefcriptions, fome of them of a dangerous nature, of a man 
not only totally unacquainted with medicine, but ignorant likewife 
of the age, fex, and even /pecies*, of the patient ; and of the natare or 
even name of the difeafe tor which he was prefcribing. 

Befide the internal evidence prefented in the abovementioned cafes, 
the pamphlet contains fome ftrong external teftimonies refpecting the 

* In one part of this pamphlet, we find our Water-conjurer pre- 
{cribing for a young gelding; from an attentive view of whofe urine 
he declared that the Lady, to whom it had belonged, * was.very bad ;’ 
—that fhe had ‘ a diforder in her womb,’ and a /lime upon the kid- 
neys ;’—that ‘ her pains in labour be very bad ;?—that fhe ‘ was 
very fretful and peevifh ;—and that fhe was always coughing,’—-Af 
ter due infpection into the urine of a cow likewife, the Doctor im 
ferred that ‘ the party had been too fice with the ladies of the “a 
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phiett of it; particularly the confeffion of a penitent aflociate, one of 
the Doétor’s late apothecaries ; who relates fome of the manauvres 
of the confederacy, and the Doctor’s frank and repeated declarations 
of ‘his aftonifhment at the folly and credulity of the Englith.’ do 
a letter likewife addrefled to the Author, M. Johan Toennius, a gen- 
tleman of the faculty, informs him of his having been called in, fo 
lately as November 1773, to vilit the wife of Mr. M;erfbach, in a 
litle lodging at a fhoemaker’s, who ‘ confulted him, as being bim- 
felf totally unacgaint.d with medicine” Mr. 'T. demanded no gratuity, 
on account of the poverty and diilrefs of Mr. Myeritbach; who was 
then trying various fchemes to get bread, and particularly was foli- 
citing employment from a Mr. Hill, a ftarch maker. The fame 
however and riches of a Dedor Myerfbach having lately reached his 
ears; and having identited him with his late poor acquaintance at 
the fhoemaker’s, he demanded payment for his attendance on his 
wife, and received it. 

‘ The whole impofture, to give it the mildeft epithet,’ Dr. Lettfom 
informs us, ‘ will foon appear in a court of juftice ;’ where it 1s not 
to be doubted but that * the aflonifhment of the Public will be 
equailed only by their indignation for the infults and injuries prac- 
tiled upon the weak and credulous part of the community.’ 
Art. 12. Traéts on Medical Subjeéis.. By Charles Efte, Meme 

ber of the Company cf Apothecaries in London. 4to. 15. 6d, 

Davies. 

How Mr. Charles Ef'le came to imagine that every apothecary was 
in duty bound to publifh a book asa ‘ teftimonial that he can write a 
legible label,’ we are at a lofs to conceive. A Latin thefis, we know, 
by ancient and reverend cuflom, is made the paffport to doctorial 
dignity—a cuftom we do not wifh to depreciate, fince the review of 
thofe produtions is not a part of our plan. But if every apothecary, 
with the loquacity ufually attributed to his profeffion, were to think 
it incumbent on him to pour forth his effufions in his mother tongue 
—mercy on us! what a more than Woodwardian courfe of emetics 
would the poor Reviewers have to go through? 

This Writer, indeed, is pretty confident that whatever elfe may 
be faid of his work, he fhall at leaft efcape the imputation of loqua- 
city; and to fhew us how generoufly he is difpofed to deal with his 
readers, he has left two pages entirely blank, though, as he fays, he 
* could have filled them.’ We thankfully acknowledge the obligation, 
and queflion not but thefe pages will obtain all the negative praife he 
promifes them. We only think it a pity that it did not occur to this 
Gentleman, as a certain method of enfuring equal praife to the reit, 
and at the fame time of effectually obviating the charge of loguacity, 
to extend his blank paper threugh the whole piece. 

With refpeét to thefe diminutive tracts, we are able to difcover 
nothing fo curious or novel in them as the ftyle and language ; of 
which the following quotation, feleéted with very little choice, may 
ferve as a fpecimen : 

* To take a cafe from a very formidable degree of abfolute pain, 
tO a privation of it, is, perhaps, to accomplifh the laws of furgical 
pofibility, which, in their nature nor require, nor admit of more 
than the firft degree of happinefs, the exemption from painful eanety 
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As far as the via furgica lies in the venereal route, it would not, i¢ 
jt could be done, be morally prudent to make it a “* way of pleas 
fantnefs ;” nor farther is it medically dutiful than to approximate 
it to the ‘‘ path of peace.” — 

The fubjeét of the traéts is chiefly chirurgical, relating to the treat. 
ment of inflammations and abfceffes; and we doubt not but the Ap. 
thor may be a refpectable practitioner, though he is fo little qualified 
to fhine as a writer. A 

DRAMATIC. , 
Art. 13. The Barber of Seville; a Comedy of Four A&s. With 

Songs, &c, by the Author of Eugenie ; or, ‘* the School for Rakes,” 

8vo. 15. 6d. Bew. 

The original piece of Monf. Beaumarchais, of which we have now 
the tranflation before us, met with a very fingular fate on the ftage 
of the French comedy at Paris. The Author having given two or 
three dramas after the manner of Diderot, the Public perhaps ex- 
pected another piece of the fame fchool, and were furprifed to find 
that the Wricer had not only abandoned his old models, but even 
Jeapt the bounds of legiflative comedy, and prefented them witha 
long farce. The piece was therefore condemned on the fpot; and 
though we do not commend the feverity of the audience on the fir 
reprefentation, yet we cannot but confefs that a piece in the ftyle of 
the Barber of Seville, feemed more calculated for the meridian of the 
~ Jtalian comedy of that metropolis, than for the more fober troop of 
the Comedie Francoife; juft as the frolics and fallies of the Comic 
Mufe are indulged with greater latitude in the Haymarket, than at 
our more regular theatres. The Author of the Barber of Seville, 
however, not only had the courage to appeal to a fecond audience, 
but prevailed on them to reverfe the decree of the original tribunal, 
by a whimfical expedient. Thinking five acts created as much ob- 
ftruction in the movement of his plot, as would arife from a fifth 
wheel-to a coach, he facrificed one of the aéts, and rolled forth his 
literary -‘machine, the fecond time of its appearance, upon four; in 
which form it has again and again and again been received with un- 
common applaufe. The ftory is fomething like that of the Padlock, 
not enriched however with any character fo original as Mungo, but 
abounding with many more comic incidents, and manifefting, on the 
whole, a more artificia! conftru@tion of the fable. 

The Editor tells us that he * claims no merit from publifhing this 
tranflation ;’ and indeed it refletts but a very imperfect image of the ( 
original, ' 
Art. 14. New Brooms ! an oecafional Prelude, performed at the 

Opening the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, Sept. 21, 1776. By 

George Colman. 8vo. 1s. Becket, 

Though the fubject of this little piece is profeffedly temporary, 
yet tt contain characters, together with a comic incident or tw, 
worthy: of a place in a more permanent drama. The dialogue is. 
lively, and the humourous perfonages of Phelim, Catcall, Crotchet, 
and Sir Dulcimer Dunder, are happily delineated. The fprightly 
Prologue, to which this piece ferves for a preface, is evidently the 
production of Mr. Garrick ;'and we could almoft fappofe that Pée- 


him's own Alf penngd that part of the advertifement, wherein the Av- 
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f shor conceals his friend’s name, and lets all the world know who his rd 
* jend is. g 
3 ee 15. The Chriffmas Tale; a Dramatic Entertainment, in 
Three Aéts, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, 
. 8vo. 1s. LEecket. 177>. 
‘ We formerly gave an account of this dramatic entertainment when 
d it appeared in five ads, It is now comprefied by the Manager into 
A three, that it may, together with farce and pantomime, not be too 
° long for reprefentation as an after piece. The fame experiment has 


been tried (and with wonderful fuccefs ') on Milton’s Comus, Hold 

, your hand, Manager! and offer not the like violence to the incom- 

parable Tempeft ot Shakefpeare ! 

POLITICAL. ; 
Art. 16. On Government. Addrefled to the Publié' 8vo. 25. 
Stuart. 

The Author, fuppofing America loft to Great Britain, offers feve- 
ral hints for improving the internal ftrength of our ifland ; and even: 
propofes to raife this kingdom to fuch an height of power and greats 
nefs, as to become the centre, or head, of an Univer/al Empire: 
which, he thinks, may, poffibly, at fome period of time, be. formed, 
Thete is a peculiar mixture of good fenfe and extravagance in this 
tract. The Writer has many original thoughts on the nature and 

ers of government, and, particularly, on the fubje@ of juries: 

a fubjet which every man of property, in this country, ought to une 

derftand ; but which, not one in ten thoufand does underitand. 

Art. 17. Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled, ‘* The Principles of 
the Kevolution Vindicated *: the Work of R Warfon, D. Di 
F.R.S. Regius Profeffor of Divinity in Cambridge. By an Une 
der Graduate. 4to. 18. Riyington, &c. 

A laboured attack on Dr. Watfon, abounding more in far-fetched 
fcholaitic diftinétions, aiming to conviét the Dogtor of fome meta- 
phyfical errors, than in a fair direct examination of his political rea- 
foning. N 


Art. 18, A Vindication of Dr. W- nm; or, an Anfwer to @ 
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’ Pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Remarks,” &c. 4to. 6d. Rivington, &c. 
The principles of the Revolution have very little cencern in the 
S fparring of this pair of Cantabs. N 
' HERALDRY. 
. Art.19. 4 Companion to the Peerage of Great Britain and Ire- 
C, land; being an Alphabetical Lift of fuch of the Daughters of 
. Dukes, Marquiffes, and Earls (now living) who are magied to 
Commoners. Colleéted by Jofeph Edmonfon, Efq; Mowbray 
y Herald Extraordinary. 8vo. 1s. Ridley, &c. 


It frequently happens, fays Mr. Edmondfon, in his ‘ Apology, 
prefixed to this publication, ‘ that when a Lady Mary A. or a Lady 
y B. the wife of a Commoner, is mentioned, the company is at 











% * lofs to know from what Hox/e her Ladythip is defcended. The 
; Maiden name being loft and merged in that of the hufband, no clue 
: Is left to lead to the knowledge of her family or rank, and there being 
“ a se eenmeenaeneeetennashdithiad neem 
a | * See Review, July laft, p. 80. 
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no data to proceed upon, the Peerages can give but little infight, 
and the fearch will probably create a great deal of unfuccefsfal troy. 
ble. Itis the:efore hoped, that the ufe of this little compendiom 


will evince itfelf on various occafions.’-— This appendage is in the 
fize of Collins’s Peerage, to be occafionally bound up with that work, 
A We 


Att. 20. The Trials of Fofeph Fowke, Francis Fowke, Maba Rajah 
Nundocomar, and Roy Rada Churn, for a Corfpiracy againit Warreg 
Haflings, and Richard Barwell, Efgrs; alfo the Trial of Maha 
Rajah Nundocomar for Forgery. Publifhed by Authority of the 
‘Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal. 4to. 10s. 6d. Boards, 

3 Cadell. 1775. 

Scme curigus particulars relative to the cuftoms of the inhabitants, 
natives and ofhers, of Bengal, &c. incidentally occur in thefe trials; 
together with many circumflances, not generally known, re{pecting the 
trade, riches, and power* of the Englifh who are fettled in that part of 
the eaftern world. And it muft be allowed, that the manner in which 
thefe judicial proceedings were conducted, and their feveral iffves, 
reflect honour on the European magiftrates, eftablifhed in that 
country, We are particularly pleafed with the candour, humanity, 
and jedgment manifeited by Sir Elijah Impey, the chief juftice, not 
only through every part of each trial, but efpecially, in his fummar 
of the evidence, &c. at the conclufion of Nundocomayr’s trial for for- 
gery. We mutt not omit to obferve, that the juft condemnation, and 
execution of a criminal, fo difltinguifhed by his rank and wealth, as 
well as by his evil deeds, appears to have given the utmoft fatisfattion, 
t¢, all who were acquainted with the life and charater of this great 
wicked man. 

Art. 21. Arguments and Decifians, in remarkable Cafes before the 

"High Court of Jufticiary, and other Supreme Courts, in Scotland, 
Colleéted by Mr. Maclaurin. 4to. 11. 5s. bound, Edinbargh 
. printed, and fold by Dilly, &c. in London. 1774. 

_ The cafes here colleied relate to criminal law only. Mr. Mac: 

laurin’s original defign was, as his title page feems to import, to-give 

the public a work of: a more mi/ce/laneous kind; but, for reafons that 

afterwards occurred, he deemed it expedient to alter his intention, {0 

far, at leaft, as regards the prefent volume, which he has, accordingly, 

confined to one clafs of cafes: intimating, however, in his preface, 
the poffibility that his work may hereafter be rendered more corre 

{pondent to its title, by a continuation, fhould this volume meet with 

fuch a reception, as may afford encouragement for a fecond. | 

The method of arrangement obferved by the Author is fimply that 
of the order of time in which the cafes occurred; beginning with 
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* Among other extraordinary queftions wich arofe in the ccourfe of 
thefe very peculiar trials, the right of the Eaft India Company. to're 
ceive ambafiadors, was ably difcuffed by the court. ‘This was occé 
fioned by the claim of Rey Rada Churn, to the privilege of exemption 
from profecution; being, as he pretended, the public minifter ¢ 
Mabaric ul. Dowla, -nabob of the provinces of Bengal, &¢.- But hrs 
claim was difallowed. 
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that of Mayor Weir and his fifter.— Venus ntfanda, inceft, adultery, 
fornication, and forcery, in 1670; and ending with ‘ the king againit 
Maceregor,’ in 1773, fora murder committed in 1747. 

To this collection of cafes, is prefixed an Juatrodu@ory Difcourfe ; in 
which Mr. M. hath manifefed his induftry and abilities, boch as an 
Editor, and as alawyer. The work, on the whole, may be confidered 
as an ufeful addition to the ftock of public knowledge, legal and hif- 
torical; nor will its utility be confined to local inve‘tigations, or re- 
fearches in jurifpradence north of the Tweed. ‘The Englith law- 
fudent will alfo find in it much matter of infraction, and not a 
jitle to gratify his curiofity, and promote his entertainment: for, 
we apprehend, few wall diflent from our opinion, that there is great 
amufemeat, as well as information, to be found in the perufal of works 
of this kind, in which the lawyer, the hiftorian, the antiquary, and the 
general reader, are all greatly if not equally interefted. 
Art.22. The Statutes at-Large, from-the «3th Year of the Reign 

of Geo. IIf. to the 1¢th Year of Geo. Ill. inclufve. To which 


ds prefixed, a Table of the Titles of all the public and private — 


Statutes during that Time. With a copious Index. gto. 11. 1 8. 

bound, Strahan, &c. 1776. : T A 
' This is the’ ¢welfih volume of the much approved. edition of our 
parliamentary Statutes. in gvarte, begun by the late ingenious and 
accurate Mr. Ruffhead; and which, from, the faucegfive, publications 
of the feveral volumes, we have had various occafions of commending 
to our readers. See Rev. vols, xxviii. p. Gl. XxxM. Pe 55. XIV, 
p. 328. and xlix. p. 506. oho 


~~ 


NoveEuts and MEMOLRS. Ny 
Art. 23. Memoirs of Mdifi Sophy Sternhcim, fromaht Germart of 

Mr. Weiland.* By £. Harwood, D.D. z Vols. Gs. - Beckets 

1776, , by 

Dr. Harwood judged very properly in making choice of an agrees 
able Novel for his Exercife book, when he undertook the tedious rafk 
of learning German; and is doubilefs to be commended for having 
fo happily provided for his own amufement and improvement during 
the long evenings in January and February: but we are furprifed ta 
find that he has ventured to publifh his Exercifes, as Milfs Sophy 
Sternheim has already appeared in an Englith drefs, and -therefore 
could not be expe&ted to gain much additional notice from any 
embellithments which Dr. Harwood could give her. We muft, how- 
ever, allow the new Tranflator the merit of exhibiting this lady be- 
fore his countrymen in a more pleafing form than that. in which the 
frit appeared; and to fuch of our Readers as are fond of German 
beauties, we beg leave to introduce her as an agreeable fentimental 
companion, . 

Art. 24. Liberal Opinions; in which is continued the. Hiftory. 
' of Benignas, weitten by himfelf; and publifhed by Courtney Mel- 

moth. izmo. Vols. 3 and 4. 6s. .Robinfon, &c. 

Having had repeated occafion to exprefs our difapprobation of the 
productions of this Writer, either on account of the principles they 
inculcated, and the moral effeét they were adapted to produce, or on 
*ccount of the. manifeft violations we obferved of the laws of good 
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writing ; itis with pleafure we inform our Readers that we find little 
in the prefent volumes either to offend our moral feelings, or calldor 
our critical cenfure, Though we cannot think it a fufficient apos 
logy for the former part of this work, to fay, as the Author does in 
his preface to thefe volumes, that it was his intention, in exhibiting 
the charaéter of Benignus, rather to point out the inconveniences 
attending an ill-direéted and indifcreet generofity, than to caf a ge. 
neral cenfure on the benevolent charaéter; we are glad to find that 
the Author has fo far availed himfelf of our former remarks, as te 
direét his invention into a lefs offenfive channel; and has learned tg 
furnith his readers with amufement, without undermining their vir. 
tuous principles. Jn this part of his work, the Author has indul 
that vein of writing which feems meft natural to him, dwellj 
principally on the delineation of characters im the middle or lower 
walks of life, feveral of which he has drawn with real itrokes of hu- 
mour, and in a manner which fhews him to be no ftranger: to the 
world, 

*,° Mr. Melmoth intimates his intention of continuing this work ; 
but to what length he means to protraét it we are not informed, E 

MATHEMATICS. ; 

Art. 25. The Diarign Miftellany ; confifting of all the ufeful 
and entertaining Parts, both Mathematical and Poetical, extraéted 
from the Ladies’ Diary: From the Beginning of that Work, in 
the Year 1704, down to the End of the Year 1773. With many 
additional Solutions and Improvements, In 5 Vols. 1zmo, By Cha. 

Hutton, F. R. S. Profeffor of Mathematics, in the Royal Military 

Academy. 11. 9s, Robinfon. 

The Ladies’ Diary was originally projected by Mr. John Tipper, 
in 1704; and continued under his management to the year 1713 in- 
elufive ; it was conducted for the moft part by Mr. Henry Brighton, 
from 1714 to 1744, with the affiftance of his wife, and of his friend 
Mr. Ant. Thacker, as being a better mathematician than himfelf: 
Cap. Rob. Heath, fuperintended the publication of it from 1745 to 
1753: Mr. Tho. Simpfon had the care of it from 1754 to 1760; and 
it was uader the dire€tion of Mr. Edw. Rollinfon, from 1761, 
wll his death in 1773. ? 

As many numbers of this periodical publication were become ex 
tremely fcarce, and the whole of it contained a variety of very Cus 
yious particulars, the Editor has made an entire collection of them, 
and republifhed the moft ufeful and entertaining articles, The whole 
is.comprifed in five volumes ; three of which contain all the mathe¢ 
matical parts, including queftions, folutions, traéts, and eclipfes. 
The Editor has fupplied folutions, where they were wanted; cof 
rected thofe that were erroneous, and explained fach as were obfcure : 
he has likewife added ‘‘ to the annual calculations of eclipfes, atr 
counts of the obfervations made of the fame eclipfes, collected from 
various publications, which it was thought might be of ufe in fhewin 
the degree of nearnefsin the tables from which the calculations ha 
been made, when the computers were fuch as might be depended on.” 
The other two volumes include the poetical or enigmatical articles; 
a few things of icfs importance being omitted. The utility of 
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~ d preferving thefe periodical papers, and of arranging them 
exept a order, Bill be univerfally acknowledged : vin efpe- 
cally. when it is confidered how highly Mr. Tho. Simpfon, who 
po one of the compilers, and whofe judgment in matters of this 
Lind is unquefionable, ¢ftimates the merit of the original publicae 
on. He fays, ‘‘ that for upwards of haif a century, this {mall pere 
formance, fent abroad. in the poor drefs of an almanac (and thag 
onder a-title, not calculated to raife the higheft expectations) has 
contributed more to the ftudy and improvement of the mathematics, 
than half the books profefledly written on the fubject, The mote 
celebrated authors now among us have contributed to promote the 
reputation of the Ladies’ Diary; and the compiler thinks he may, 
without any offence to truth, venture to pronounce, that the mae 
thematical part (at leait) is, at this time, greatly fuperior to every 
attempt to imitate it, and not below the notice of the beft judges,”? 
The Editor has added a fixth volume, intitled ‘* Mifcellanea Ma- 
thematica: confiiting of a large collection of curious mathematica} 
roblems, and their folugions ; sageears with many other important 
difquifitions in various branches of the mathematics: being the lites 
rary correfpondeace of feveral eminent mathematicians,” R, ‘. 
Art. 26. Riley's Arithmetical Tables, for multiplying and die 
viding Sums, to the utmoft extent of Numbers *, with. mechae 
nical Eafe, and mathematical Certainty: defigned for the Ufe 
of practical Accomptants, Surveyors, Navigators, Merchants, and 
Men of Bufinefs in general. 8vo. 38. Gd. Riley. Pere 
In important concerns, it is apprehended few perfons will trut te 
the correctnefs of printed tables, without going through the opera. 
tions themfelves to prove them ; and hence calculated tables are pot 
of that great ufe which the publifhers ufnally premife ; the operations 
of multiplication and divifion will be very nearly as readily performa 
ed, as the produéts and quotients can be colleéted from the tables 
here formed ; all additions and fubtractions remaining fil to be 
executed by the fearcher, in every ftep. , N 
MiscELLANEOUS5. ve 
Art. 27. 4 concife Account of all the Britifh Colonies in North 
America, comprehending their Rife, Progrefs, and modern States 
particularly of Maffachufets-Bay, &e. §vo. 2s Od. fewed. Bew. 
1775. 
Thor who are not poffeffed of any of. the larger hiftories or dee 
{criptions of North America, will here find a very tolerable aecount 
ef the provinces of New England ; but that of the other colonias 
is very brief indeed: New York is deferibed in lef than five pages 5 
New Jerfey, in lefs than three; Penfylvanja, in three and a half, 
and Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Floridas, ase dif- 
patched in the fame compendious manner. There. is added a dee 
Seriptive table of the feveral countries, on a folding fheet, exhibiting, 
atone view, their refpective boundaries, divifions, towns, ¢apes, 
harbours, rivers, productions, &ce which is well drawn up, and may 
ferve, as the Author fays, for a very: proper companion for a map: 


— = ae et 
* Where is the utnjoft extent of numbers to be found? Not i 
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Art. 28, Advice from a Father to bis Son, juft entered into th 
Army. In Seven Letters. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. . 
Fraeght with excellent admonition refpecting the duties of tem 

: “alt ; pe 
rance, fobriety, and religion ;—in a word, recommending the Prace 
tice of every virtue requifite to complete the character of a foldie, 

a gentleman and a Chriftian: parents, or guardians, cannot make a 

more proper prefent to a young officer. 

«°° We imagine that the worthy Author miftakes the (Englip) 
meaning of the word Pannel, in his advice relative to the condy> 
of gentlemen affifting at a Court martial. He ufes it, as they do 3 
Scotland, for the perfon aceufed; but, in England, it refers to the 

ary 

Art. 29. The Life of Petrarch, colle&ed from Memvires pour 

” da Vie de Petrarch. The Second Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, Boards, 

Dodtiey, &c. 

Of this very entertaining work we gave an account in our Number 
for September, 1775. We are glad to find that the fuccefs of the 
firt impreffion hath fo fpeedily occafioned a fecond, and that we 
have now the advantage of an index, which was wanting in the firt 
edition. We have a great veneration for indexes, and we feldom fail 
to exprefs our difapprobation of every work of any confequence, 
that appears without one. By this omiffion, many (otherwife valua- 
ble) books, are rendered, in a great meafure, ufclefs, after the firt 

w>nllod peruial; as there is no saeans of occalionally confulting them, with- 

. Out a lofs of time, intolerable to thofe who know how to eftimate it. ° 
Art. 30, Quin's Rudiments of Boik- keeping ; comprifed in fix 
~* plain Cafes, and attainable in as many Days, withogt the help 
*- of a Teacher; calculated for Perfons of either Sex grown to Matu: 
‘ vity, With an Effay. on the fit Manner of initiating Youth to Tem: 
““perance and moral Reétitude, by an eafy arithmetical Séale, 
' Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Bew, &c. | 
* The firft fentence in this work is conceived in the following terms: 
_ 4. © The greatett moral rectitude neceflary for adult perfons, mult proceed 
“from a right knowledge and pra€tice of keeping orderly accounts.’ 
- . Now though it is by no means our intention to depreciate the merit 
of keeping regular accounts, it muft neverthelefs be-noted, that many 
adult perfons have kept very orderly accounts of their private affairs; 
and yet have had the misfortune to be hanged at Tyburn for a total 
difrepard of moral reGitude! e. g. where regular entries are made of 
houfes to be broke open, or accounts kept of clipping and coining. 
Mr, Quin however underftands book keeping, and teaches in Pru- 
jean-fquare, oppofite Surgeon’s-hall, in the Old Bailey. 
Art. 31. Objervations on the Art of Brewing Malt Liquors; ina 
- Series of Stri€tures on a fecret Syftem, inculcated in a_ private 
-- Courfe of Lectures on Brewing, lately delivered to feveral eminent 
- Initiates in that myftic Mode of Praétice ; to whofe Perufal they 

are particularly dedicated. By a Practical Brewer. 8vo. 25. 
\» Wilkie. | 

This is a {neering attack on we do not know who, and we fcarcely, 
éven after perufal, know for what, farther than we are informed by 
the title. It is indeed very obfcure ; but as it refers to fome private 


matters, which we may fuppofe the Writer underftands, and . 
"es as 
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has gratified himfelf in the publication, fo far all is well; the Pubs 

ic will not probably fuffer by not being admicted more into hen 
ret. 

a 32. An Addrefs to the Members of Parliament; on the Ne- 
cefity of an A&t to confine the Proprietors of Stage Carriages, and 
the Porters to Inns, to certain Rates for the Carriage and Porter- 
ave of Goods, &c, S8vo. ts.  Bew, 

In weraifing, manufacturing, and felling the neceflaries of life, A 
competition, ia moft inftances, produces the only regulation to 
which they can be fubjected; but the Carriage of Goods to and from 
particular towns, is often free from the rettraints of competition. 
Hence, though the creation of new offices ought to be regarded with 
a jealous eye, the mutual intercourfe of the Public ought as cer- 
tainly to be guarded again{ft impofition. The Author propofes that 
carriers, their book-keepers, and poriers, fhould be fubject to alike 
regulation with hackney coaches: a general warehoufe to be pre- 
pared for the care and difpofal of unclaimed goods; and that the 
profits of the whole fhould be applied-to the Found|:ng Hofpital. 

Art. 33. The Enfign of Peace. Shewing how the Health, both 
of Body and Mind, may be preferved, and even revived by the 
mild and attenuating Power of a moft valuable and cheap Medi- 
cine. Its fingular and moft excellent Property is to fubdue the 
Fleth to the Will of the Spirit; by which happy Means, Mankind 
may enjoy a State of ‘Temperance inflead of Intemperance, and a 
State of Virtue inftead of Vice. ‘[‘he continued Ufe of this Me-. 

 dicine irradicates moft Difeafes, and is ferioufly recommended to 

the People of this Iland, By aFriendly Traveller, izmo, 25. 

Wilkie. ) 

Some unhappy mortal, with a very weak head, oppreffed by a 
complicated load of medicine, hiftory, philofophy, divinity, and 
politics, may have found temporary relief by difcharging a pamphlet 
full of ftrange incoherent crudities; but from the complexion of the 
matter, we may fafely predict that he will never be cured unlefs his ' 
friends confine him from books, pens, ink, and paper: allowing 
him neverthelefs quant. /uff. of his favourite element—ater. N. 
Art.34. The Briiifh Chronologif; comprehending every mate- 

rial Occurrence, Ecclefiaftical, Civil, or Military, relative to 

England and Wales, from the Invafion of the Romans to the pre- 

fent Time: Interfperfed with Proceffions at Coronations, Inftal- 
ments of the Military Honours, Marriages, Funerals of Sovereigns, 

&c. Alfo the Valuation of fuppreffed religious Foundations, at 

the Reformation ; the Introduction and Growth of T'axes, and In- 

crcafe of the National Debt; together with the Price of Grain and 

Provifion at different Periods. 8vo. 3 Vols. 18s, Kearlly. 

1776. 

Hiftory is compofed of temporary materials, worked up in regular, 
connected narratives; the hiitory of England is here decompofed, 
analyfed into its conitituent parts, taken to pieces, and detailed, in 
the paragraph ityle of a news-paper. 

The Compiler offers it, however, as an ufeful a//y to hiftory; ef- 
pecially ‘ as it regifters every interefting event,—in that concife yet 
clear manner, that while it fatisfies the semper of curiofity, it is by no 
Means a dufe/s to the memory.’ A N. 
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Art. 35. 4n Effay on Valour: Occaftoned by the Perufal of 


fome Reflections on Valour, in an excellent Performance lately pub. 

lithed under the litle of, ** A View of the internal Evidence of 

the Chriitian Religion, by Soame Jenyns, Efg.” 12m0. 64 

Becket. 

An attempt to reftore valour or courage, dire€ted to proper ends, 
and actuated by right principles, tothe rank of Chriftian Virtues, 
from which the Author of the View, &¢. has excluded it. Mr. Jenyns, 
as our Effayift juitly obf:rves, feems to have confounded valour, o, 
as he calls it, a€tive courage, with the violence and ferocity of a {a. 
vage ; and he accordingly defcribes it to be the offspring of pride 
and revenge, and the parent of cruelty and injuftice; and yet, bya 
ftrange kind of inconfiftency, he does not object to the honours ang 
rewards beftowed on the valiant. Paflive courage, thus nicely does 
he diftinguith, is according to his reprefentation of it little more 
than the refolution of a ftoic; the former, he fays, the Chriftian cay 
have nothing to do with; but the latter is the only virtue of this 
clafs which Chriftianjty allows. We fhall only obferve*, as on a 
former occafion, that the genius of Chriftianity, and the charaéter of 


its Author, are dircctly repugnant to fuch views of it. Rh. 
b, 


REtiGrous and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 36. 4 Letter to Soame ‘Fenyns, Ejg; wherein the Futility 
and Abfurdity of fome part of his Reafoning in his View of the 
internal Evidence of the Chriftian Religion, is fet forth and ex- 

fed. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 8vo. 15, 
aldwin. 

Principally defigned to vindicate Chriftianity from the charge of 
not having required or encouraged patrioti/m and friendfoip, The 
obligation of thefe virtues is clearly evinced both from the autho- 
rity and example of its Author. This Letter writer likewife ani- 
madverts on one or two other exceptionable paflages ; whilit he has 
omitted fome mach more obnoxious than any which he has confi- 
dered. We can fcarce admit his apology, after the high compliments 
_ he pays the Author, for examining fo haftily and fuperficially what 


.- he thought it of any importance to examine at all. ‘ To giveita 


laboured reply would be, perhaps, paying the exceptionable parts 

too high a compliment; my obfervations are curfory, fuch only as 

offered themfelves on the firft reading, but yet fuch, I hope, as will 

not be deemed nugatory.’ 

Art. 37- Obfervations on Soame ‘Fenyns’s View of the internal Evie 
dence of the Chriftiax Religion; addrefed to its almoft Chriftian Au- 
thor. By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 8vo. 38, Evans. 

The reply of an orthodox Chrifiian to a young convert; fee the 
Epifiles to Lorenzo, which are the ftandard of Dr: K.’s orthodoxy, 
and to which he frequently refers, ‘ not to indulge the vanity of an 
Author in quoting from himfelf, bat cto fhew that the Critic is no 
wew convert ; being much of the fame opinion refpecting thefe matters, 
after upwards of zo years experience and reflection, as he was of fo 
long ago, and at a very early period of life.’ As for the View and 
the Reply, they feem to be altogether frivolous and needlefs ; fince, 
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on the principles advanced by Dr. K. ¢ the well-difpofed reader, fub- 
mitting his rea/on to revelation, and his belief of its divine origin, as 
well as of its effential dofrines, to a fuperior mode of conviction, 
the influence of grace, would do well patiently to wait the effect of 
its operation in God’s own place and time, and not to be importu- 
nately anxious for the elucidation of obfcurities, which nothing but 
divine illumination can Wluftrate.’? In fhort, the perception and ac- 
knowledgment of the evidence of Chriltianity, and of the truth of 
its doftrines, do not at all depend on rational inveftigation. The 

Author has made many fruitlefs attempts to reconcile prophecy and 

miracles and fcripture doétrines and precepts to reafon; and yet he is 

a believer, though not on any rational conviction ;’ a believer in 

‘the greateft apparent abfurdities in the known world.’ Such para- 

doxes as thefe frequently occur in the peformance before us: nor is 

jt any wonder that our Author’s faith fhould be the meer effect of an 

irrefiftible influence. : ait % hed x 

Art. 38. Subfeription : or, Hiftorical Extraéts, humbly infcribed 
to the Right Rev. the BiLops, and to the Petitioners, &c. 8v0. 
2s.6d. Hay. 1775. 

Among the numerous difquifitions concerning ecclefiaflical Subs 
fription, this tract is not the leaft confiderable of thofe which have 
embraced the free fide of the guettion. ‘The Author appears to bea 
man of a liberal turn of mind, and matter of that learning which is ree 
quifite to a thorough difcuffion of the fubje&. His hiftorical deduc- 
tion of the rife and progrefs of human smpofition of human opinions in 
the Chriflian Church, and of the means unhappilv ufed by our re- 
ligious directors and legiflators (from the earlier ages, down to the 
Reformation) for contra@ing the terms of Chriftian communion,—is 
jadicious, and fatisfactory : and the inferences he draws are fuitable 
to the importance and utility of his defign. We have not room, at 
prefent, to enlarge; and, therefore, we fhall only add, that he con- 
cludes with recommending fome conceffions, and alterations, which, 
in all probability, would greatly contribute toward compofing our 
religious differences.—On the whole, we cannot but confider this 
performance as equally pievs and judicious ; calculated to ferve the 
interefts of Chrifitanity in general, and of the Proteftant Churches in 
particular; and we are of opinion that it is written in a ftrain which 
cannot fail of producing fome good effect on every mind that is ho- 
néftly open to conviction. 

Art. 39. Sermons to the Condemned. Literally, intended for the 
Benefit of thofe under Sentence of Death by the Laws of their 
Country : Spiritually, for all who feel themfelves under Condem- 
nation by the Law of God, and who may properly be ftiled Pri- 
foners of Hope. ‘T'o which is added, an original Dialogue, be- 
tween the Minifler and a Convict ordered for Execution. By Da- 
vid Edwards. Second Edition. 1izmo. 2s. Buckland, &c. 
This Author appears to have engaged in the charitable act of at- 

tending fome condemned malefattors, not officioufly, but by defire, 

at firft, with fome reluétance, but with the bett intentions. The 
flrain of the Sermons may be judged of from the title. The bence 

Yolence of the preacher entitles him to commendation. 
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Art. 40. A Looking-Glafs for the Profeffors of Religion. Con, 
fitting of Seven Tracts on Practical Subjects. I. A Rod for the 
Siuggard, or the great Evil of Idlenefs reprefented. IT. The 
Changes of Ephraim, or the Backflider’s Warning. III, A Can 
tion to Drankards, or the Stn of Intemperange cenfured. IV, The 
Canker Worm, or the Gourd ef Creature Comfort withered, 
V. jothuah’s pious Refolution, or the Duties of Family Religion, 
and Houfchoid Government enforced, VI. Pererurrah, or the 
Danger of Difcord contidered. VII. Some ‘Thoughts on ogca. 
fional Prayer. By John Macgowan. 12mo. 35. Keith. 17728, 
The title fufficiently fpecifies the contents of this volume, and te 

what clafs of Readers they are peculiarly adapted. Each traQ@ js 

publifhed feparately. Mr. M. is already known as the Shaver, the 

Liflener, the Author of familiar Epiftles to Dr. Prie/tley, &c. 

Art. 44. Thirty-/ix Difccurfes on Practical Subjeds. By the 
late Rev. Ben. Ibbot, D. D. Chaplain to K. Geo. I, Prebend of 
Weltminiter, &c. &c. 8vo. 2 vols, 12s. bound. Davies, &, 
1770. 

De. ibbot was a learned and judicious divine, who lived in the 
reigns of Q. Anne, and K. Geo, I. To add, that he was the 
eftecmed friend of the great and good Dr. Sam. Clarke, (to whom 
he was affiftant-preacher at St. James’s) is faying enough to recom. 
mend his writings to all lovers of rational religion, and genuine 
piety. —Thefe Difcourfes, however, are already well known to the 
Public. His ¢hirty Sermons were publifhed foon after his death, 
which happened in the year 1725; and the fix Difcourfes added to 
the prefent edition, were preached on feveral public occafions, and 
feparately publifhed. We alfo find, from the brief account given 
of the Author and his writings, that Dr. Ibbot was the author of a 
tranflation of Puffendorf’s treatife, De Habitu Religionis Chriftiane 
ad Vitam Civilem, He alfo preached a courie of Sermons at Boyle’s 
Lectures, which gained him great reputation. | 
Art. 42. Leétures on that part of the Church-catechifm, common 

called the Apoftle’s Creed: Preached in St. John the Evangelitt, 

Weitminfter, purfuant to the Will of Dr. Bufby. By Thomas 

Bennet, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. 5s. fewed, 

Ginger, Bew, &c, ' 

Though 4uman creeds and fyftems have in themfelves no real 
authority, that which is commonly called the Apoftle’s Creed is per- 
haps as generally accepted among Chriftians as any that have been 
propofed: yet if Chriitians will, with fome little exception, 
to the articles of this fymbol, it is not tobe expected that they fhould 
waise in every explication which may be given of them: and fuch mut 
probably be the cafe with regard to thefe lectures. They are well 
written, and contain feveral proper and ufeful, though not uncommon, 
reflections. Pp. Pearfon and others have confidered this Creed more 
learnedly and accurately, particularly as to the time of its being 
formed; of which we do not obferve that this Author takes notce 
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® This Article was, by fome accident, overlooked, at the time of 
publication. | The 
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The defcent into hell feems to perplex him; he»explains it, § tha¢ 


the 


foul of Chrift was to go to the place deftined for the reception 
of finjul fords.” Whether or-not--he means by this the 4 


trine of Chriit’s going into the hell of damned /pirits is not clear. H. 
Atte 43: Supplement to. Critica Sacra; in which the Principles 
of that Treatife are fully confirmed ; and the Objections of Mr. 
Raphael Baruh are clearly anfwered. By the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Owen, Reétor of St. Olave, Hart-ftreet, and Fellow of the Royal 


Society. vO. 


1s. Bowyer and Nichols. 1775. 


The Critica Sacra was mentsoned by us, in our Review for Au- 
gait 1774, (p- 107) in terms of*fuitable approbation.. The prin- 


ples on which Dr. Owen proceeded, were {fo fimple and obvidus 5 


and the conclufions drawn from them fo juft and natural, that he 
verily believed, they could never be called in queftion. But herein he 
was greatly miftaken ; for almoft every pofition he has laid down, 
has been controverted by Mr. Baruh, See Rev. December, 1775, 


p 526. 


The chief defign of the Critica Sacra was to recommend to-the 
practice of the Hebraical reader, an accurate collation of the paral- 
lel texts; and fuch a collation was more particularly recommended, 
becaufe it appeared to be one of the. beft and likelieft methods, as 
well to difcover as to corre the miftakes, occafioned by the negli- 
gence or ignorance of tranfcribers. But Mr. Baruh ftrenuoufly op- 
pofes this notion ; and ** aims, on the contrary, to fhew, that no 
paflage, or even a fingle word, or letter of Scripture, fhould be 
deemed corrupted on the fole authority of parallel texts.’” 

As thefe opinions are fo widely different, and cannot poflibly ftand 
together; our learned Author hath made it his bufinefs, in the pre- 
fent performance, to difcover on which fide the truth lies, by apply- 
ing them botn to a proper-teit; the telt of /criptare and reafou. By 
the tefts, therefore, of /cripture and reafon, he has tried Mr. Baruh’s 
fcheme, and proved it to be totally indefenfible. Indeed, the fyftem 


of Mr, Baruh is 


fo irrational, and even abfurd, that we can fcarcely 


conceive how it could be adopted by. any other than a moft bigoted 
Jew; and, on this account, we fhould have thought it altogether 
unworthy of Dr. Owen’s attention, if he had not taken occafion 
from it, to exhibit a more enlarged view of his own plan, and to 
favour the Public with fome critical obfervations upon the Old Tefta- 
ment, which well deferve the notice of the friends to facred literae 


ture, 


Art. 44. The 


Ruin of Methodifm. By It does not 





fignify who. 8vo. 1s. Printed for the Author, and fold by Dodfley. 

A meer rhapfody of———we know not what; probably intended, 
by the extravagance of it, to ridicule methodifm. But though we 
have practifed the art of reviewing for many years, this farrage of 
French and Englith, of profe and verfe, of fcripture newly tran& 
lated, and commentaries on fcripture, &c. &c. defies all our powers 
Of ¢riticifm : and we muft intreat the Author, in meer mercy, to 


{pare us the hard tafk of attempting to decypher another fuch work, 
which, either in jeft or in earneft, he propofes to publith by fub. 


cription in two oftavo volumes, intitled, ¢4e Grapes; or, the Books 


of Job, the Song 


of Selomon, and the Lamentations of Feremiab. a 
aps 








a8 SERMONS. 
haps he may find another way of employing his talents for irony, if 


- § ER MON S. 

I. The View and Condu& of a Minifier of the Gofpel reprefented— pr 
Lewin’s Mead, Briftol, May 28, 1776, in an Affembly of Protef. 
tant Diffenting Minifters of different Denominations, and pub. 
lithed at their Requeft. By John Ward. 8vo. 6d. Printed for 
Cadell at Briftol, and fold in London by Johnfon. 

Buen as I pleafe all men in all wy not. feeking mine own proft, 
bat the profit of many, that they may be faved: from thefe words the 
Preacher takes occafion to vindicate the character of the apoftle Paul 
from the charge of felfifhnefs and criminal accommodation to the hu. 
mours and tempers of men; and then to recommend his example as an 
excellent m of imitation. The fpirit of the Preacher is equally 
Jiberal and pious; his reafoning juft and forcible ; and his addrefs, 
animated and affectionate. 

Il. The Importance of Sincerity in Public Worfoip to Truth, Moral;, 
end Chriftianity—Preached Feb. 25, 1776, before the the Society at 
the Odtagon Chapel, Liverpool, explaining the Views with which 
their Liturgy was compofed, the Reafons for laying it afide, and 
for their Union with the Proteftant Diffenters at Benn’s Garden, 
By N.Clayton. 8vo. 6d. Liverpool printed. Sold in Londog 
by Dilly. , 

A rational reprefentation of the nature and defign of public wor. 
fhip ; concluding with an account of the firft introduétion of a liturgy 
at the O&tagon chapel, and an apology for the difcontinuance of it, 
in order to. an union with a neighbouring congregation. As this 
is a local concern, we fhall not trouble our Readers with particulars, 
Il. Tse Remembrance of our Creator in the Days of cur Youth, opencd 

and enforced—On the Death of Mr. Thomas Wilton, who departed 

this Life, Aug. 5, 1776, in the 31ft Year of his Age. By Tho. 
mas Gibbons, D. D. _ To which is added, the Addrefs at the In- 
terment, by Abraham Booth, 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 


Tote MONTHLY REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
'N the Review for laft September, at page 210, you fay, “ and 
there we find that the temple * of Pandrojus was near the Propy- 
lea.” Here inftead of Pandrofus, the Reviewer of this article fhould 
have faid Aglaurus. This learned Reviewer fhould be reprimanded for 
his carelefsne/s ; which is the more cenfurable, as in the note referred 
to by. the afterifm, he has given the name as it ought to have been 
written in the text. Yours, &c. 
O&. 18, 17706 
At a General Court of Criticifm held, by the Worthipful Society of 
‘ Montuty Reviewers, at the Pecasus in GruBsTREET, Of 
Mondey, O&. ZI; 1776, 
RESOLVED, 
That the Reviewer of Dr. Chazdler’s Travels in Greece, a. Mem 
of this Society, be reprimanded for his. carelefenefs ; and he is hereby 
seprimanded, | T. B. Secrefary. 





he is really in joke. R. 
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